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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ee 

HE day for the meeting of the three Emperors is not fixed, 
T but it is known that the time will be about the L5th inst., 
and the scene the Castle of Skernievice, in the neighbourhood of 
Warsaw. The Czar was coldly received in that capital ; but in spite 
of the excessive precautions taken, he drove with the Czarina 
through the city, in an open carriage, and appeared at the opera 
unprotected. The object of the meeting is kept carefully secret; but 
itis admitted that the Sovereigus and their chief Ministers will 
discuss the suppression of the Anarchists, will combine against 
external attack, and will agree to adhere for five years to the 
status quo in the Balkans. None of these objects are in them- 
selves blameworthy ; but all will be sought through a 
dispiriting and oppressive system of repression. The absurd 
rumours about a Continental alliance against England are 
now discredited ; but it is believed to be true that Prince 
Bismarck will, if he can, throw obstacles in the way of Mr. 
Gladstone. He thinks that the Liberal Government has not 
shown him the respect due to the position of Germany in 
Enrope, and desires to avenge himself. He has a solid, though 
small, grievance in the delays of our Colonial Office; but such 
conduct is both petty and unwise. Count Miinster should 
understand by this time that violent scolding from any foreign 
Press distinctly strengthens the hands of a British Ministry by 
rousing the insular hatred of interference. The Papacy might 
as well hope to put down Protestantism by solemnly excom- 
municating the Archbishop of Canterbury. 














Lord Northbrook and Lord Wolseley have arrived in Cairo, 
and have gone through the regular solemn farces in the way of 
interviews with the Khedive. Lord Wolseley keeps his own 
counsel, but it is asserted that the Nile Expedition has already 
commenced, a regiment—the 1st Sussex—having been sent to 
Dongola. It is hoped that on its arrival the Mudir will finally 
take his side, and that the Mahdi’s followers will be alarmed 
by the approach of the white troops. Arabs are not very 
amenable to moral force, and will probably wait to see 
their enemies’ faces; but the rumour of the advance will 
encourage General Gordon, and perhaps induce him to write 
to his superiors. At present, he writes to the Madir of 
Dongola only, and always in Arabic. The Nile has not been so 
low for twenty years, and grave fears are entertained lest the 
expedition should be rendered impossible. As we understand 
the matter, however, a low Nile will delay, but not baffle, 
General Wolseley’s plan, by compelling the troops to take a 
little earlier to their boats. The local authorities, including 
some special correspondents, gravely resent the selection of the 
Nile route in preference to that by Suakim and Berber, as also, 
We perceive, does Sir Samuel Baker. They send the most low- 
spirited predictions, asserting that everything is “ too late,” and 
leave an impression that they derive information from some 
one who strongly recommended the Suakim route. It was 








supposed that this was General Stephenson; but it may be 
Baker Pasha, who, “under the highest orders,” has been left 
out of the arrangements. Apart from other reasons, he is an 
unlucky commander. 


The boats which are to form the flotilla for the ascent of the 
Nile, under Lord Wolseley’s daring plan, are being rapidly com- 
pleted, and on Thursday one of them was tried at Woolwich. 
The boat was launched in the outer basin of the Dockyard, and 
loaded with the full amount of the stores to be-carried. The 
cases were packed in a single layer on the floor, and along the 
sides, the boxes of meat and biscuit rising above the gunwale, 
so as to make a partial protection against musketry. Thirteen 
men were seated in the boat, and were quite comfortable, 
while six of them, three of whom were novices in the use of 
oars, rowed the boat round the basin. The boat, it was ascer- 
tained, with everything on board, could sail well in fifteen inches 
of water, less than is always to be found on the Rapids, even 
with a low Nile. The hospital-boats are to be separate,—a wise 
precaution, as, among men expected to toil at unusual labour 
for so many days, there will be much sickness. Pulling round 
a dock basin is a different thing from pulling at intervals for 
fifty or sixty days in a cramped boat, and with unaccustomed 
food. Still, it has been done, and the soldiers in Egypt enter 
the boats with a sense of being engaged in a wonderful picnic, 
which is of itself exhilarating. 


According to the best accounts, M. Ferry still refuses to 
summon the French Chambers and ask for heavy votes of men 
and money for a Uhinese war. He believes that “the policy 
of reprisals ” will yet bring China to her knees. It is stated, 
on semi-official authority, that Admiral Courbet is only waiting 
at the mouth of the Min for ammunition, and that when he 
has received it he will strike some daring blow long since pre- 
pared. It is assumed that this blow will not be directed at 
either Hainan or Formosa, as the Government of Pekin is care- 
less about its islands; but will be levelled either at Canton or 
Shanghai. The Chinese are, therefore, blocking the entrances 
to all great ports, to the dismay of traders, and entering 
Tonquin, where the Generals are officially stated to be in straits 
for troops, owing to the departure of large bodies of time- 
expired men. On the other hand, it appears certain that the 
great Departments in Paris distrust M. Ferry’s policy, and that 
his Cabinet is not united, the Ministers of War and Marine 
pleading strongly for a regular campaign. He retains his 
ascendancy for the present; but on the smallest disaster the 
majority will call him to strict account for entering on a great 
war without previous authorisation. 


The cholera has struck Naples heavily. The great city, 
filled with 700,000 dirty people, living huddled together in 
“ wynds,” and drained by open sewers into a tideless sea, is the 
natural home of an epidemic, and the attack has been terrible. 
The seizures have risen from day to day, until in the twenty-four 
hours ending at midnight on Tuesday the seizures had been 
794 and the deaths 493, and in the next twenty-four the seizures 
were 966 and the deaths 474. The per-centage of deaths reveals 
the disease in its most virulent form, and it is quite possible 
that the mortality may increase to 1,000aday. Nothing can 
be done to improve sanitary conditions until the epidemic has 
spent its strength, as any disturbance of the drains would 
increase the pestilence, and the deaths so overtax the resources 
of the people that bodies are left unburied in the streets. The 
city, however, fortunately for itself, is too large for the 
usual Italian devices of the cordon and the quarantine; 
the doctors, such as they are, do their duty bravely; all 
large buildings are occupied as hospitals, and the King, 
obedient to that sense of duty which so constantly re- 
deems the faults of his House, has thrown himself into the 
infected quarters. He has visited the worst districts, carefully 
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inspected the upper floors of hospitals—supposed in Naples to 
be the most dangerous,—and preached courage and patience at 
every bedside. The Neapolitans are wild with admiration and 
loyalty ; and the sense of protection and help on the spot dis- 
tinctly diminishes the despair which so increases liability to 
seizure. It is in the breach that the House of Savoy shows its 
highest qualities. 


The terrible outburst of cholera in Southern Italy has had one 
good result. It has convinced the populace that their cruel pre- 
cautions are all useless, and the Ministry of the Interior has 
ventured to withdraw the guards on the frontiers, posted in two 
cases on glaciers far above the line of contagion, and to order 
the Municipalities to discontinue their oppressive cordons. The 
orders are not always obeyed; but the people, helped by three 
devoted classes, are recovering their heads. The doctors, though 
they know nothing, stand their ground, the civil officials do not 
dream of flying, and the priesthood perform their offices in the 
worst and most crowded alleys. The severity of the epidemic is, 
however, greatly aggravated by the extreme poverty of a section 
of the people. They have not the means of burying their dead, 
they cannot endure the necessary destruction of clothes, and they 
are compelled to adhere to their cheap and dangerous vegetable 
diet. In Naples, the one cry to the King, other than a cry of 
delight at his presence, was, “Give us a little meat, cheap.” 
The populace have imbibed the idea, accurate enough, that meat 
is the safest thing to eat; but they are wholly unable to buy it, 
in quantities however small. 


A great demonstration was made at Glasgow on Saturday in 
favour of the Franchise Bill. No less than 70,000 persons 
joined in a procession of the trades; eight open-air meetings 
were held, at which resolutions supporting the Government 
were passed enthusiastically ; and three meetings under cover 
were held in the three largest halls. Mr. Trevelyan addressed 
one of these, in St. Andrew’s Hall, in a speech in which, after 
expressing his profound confidence in the ultimate result, he 
called on his audience to consider the feelings of the Commons, 
who, after five months of weary labour, had completed the Fran- 
chise Bill, and sent it up to the Lords only to find it rejected 
by a crowd of Peers who take no part in debate, but attend to 
vote for a prearranged rejection. Lord Salisbury, Mr. Trevelyan 
said, had not only rejected it, but derided the claim of two 
millions who asked to be admitted to the Franchise, and of those 
vast multitudes who tried to show that they approved their 
claim. The politicians are so out of the habit of regarding the 
rural householder as a citizen, that they are unable to speak of him 
with propriety,—Sir S. Northcote, for instance, talking of turning 
two millions of voters “loose” on the country, as if they were 
wild beasts. Mr. Trevelyan ridiculed Lord Salisbury’s anxiety 
for minorities, pointing out that the Tories who rule the election 
of Scotch and Irish Representative Peers never, except through 
a mistake, allow a Liberal to sit. He denied that the new 
franchise could lessen the influence of the agricultural interest, 
for the 800,000 labourers to be enfranchised were the agricul- 
tural interest themselves. What would suffer was the system of 
allowing a few families to .choose the county Members. Mr. 
Trevelyan addressed no menace to the House of Lords, but he 
said,—“ When it comes to two hundred individuals, who are some- 
thing more than citizens, saying that two millions of their fellow- 
countrymen shall not be citizens at all,a way out must be found, 
and it is the interest of the House of Lords that it should be 
found quickly.” 


Mr. John Morley also spoke at Carlisle on Monday, making the 
obstructiveness of the Lords for the past fifty years the subject of 
his speech. He was himself, he said, convinced that compromise 
was the life of politics; but the Franchise Bill was a compromise, 
and if the Lords threw it out again, that would mean that the 
minority were to govern, and that a Liberal Government must 
pass a Tory Reform Bill. The demand for Redistribution was 
a demand that Tory Lords should dictate to the Commons the 
method of Reform. He held that the offer to pass the Franchise 
Bill if a Redistribution Bill were introduced would, if accepted, 
be “a betrayal and a humiliation,” and that the proposal to 


send up the Bill again and again was useless under the 
Septennial Act. He has, therefore, occasionally thought that 
Mr. Gladstone, if thus driven, might propose a complete Re- 
form Bill,—one including the Franchise, Redistribution, and “the 
clipping of the pinions of the House of Lords.” The English 
people were a patient and a Conservative people, but they would 
not endure a stoppage of legislation by a House which had long 








. . * . . . . ii - 
been as injurious in practice as indefensible in theory, Jj t 
struggle once began, it was inevitable that the days of privil 
should be numbered. ee 


Mr. Dillwyn, by no means an ultra-Radical, but rather 
Radical of the old and constructive type, told his constituen ‘ 
at Swansea on Saturday, that ever since he had gat in Fi 
House—twenty-nine years—the Constitutional machine had 
been getting out of gear. The House of Commons had been 
reformed and reformed, but the House of Lords hag not: 
and there was, therefore, at last collision. He did not 
therefore blame the Lords, who yielded to a necessity of their 
position ; but the hereditary'principle in legislation conlq no 
longer be tolerated, and the House of Lords must be either 
mended or ended. He trusted that when the Franchise Bill wag 
passed,—and it must be passed,—the people would not forget the 
larger issue. We fear they will, for atime; but the agitation 
has revealed the fact that while the aristocracy is still popular 
the House of Lords has no foothold in the country. Any stro : 
Minister could abolish it; and the knowledge of that fact will 
entirely change the future position of the House. It must k 
step, if not with the country, at least with the Cabinet of the 
day. 


Mr. James_Lowther, who generally says what all Conserya. 
tives think, and are afraid to say, speaking on Saturday at 
Marske-by-the-Sea, made a remarkable admission. He had, he 
said, always upheld the admission of the rural voters to the 
franchise, but on conditions, for he would be no party to the 
“degradation ” of the franchise, “This sham reform ignores 
the great doctrine that taxation and representation must 
be coextensive.” He recommended that the principle adopted 
in electing guardians—viz., that every rich man should 
have four or five votes to the poor man’s one—should be 
adopted also in electing representatives. “ Neither the 
town nor the county ought to be allowed to swamp 
the property of the community.” Mr. Lowther, in fact, 
is straightforward, and says openly that he wants the rich 
to rule. As the English people and the march of events have 
decided otherwise, that is not worth discussing, except as far as 
the moral right of Dives to enslave Lazarus is involved; but 
there are two consequences of Mr. Lowther’s proposition upon 
which we should like to hear his opinion. As every man pays taxes, 
and if he smokes very heavy taxes, the basis of Mr. Lowther’s 
scheme must be universal suffrage. And as property is the 
test of political capacity, any Peer who is ruined must be made 
apariah. Does Mr. Lowther accept those conclusions? Hecan 
surely not allege on his theory that a penniless Peer should 
retain power equivalent to that of 5,000 voters, or 1,1; Members 
of the House of Commons, which is in the present position, say, 
of Lord St. Leonards. 





Sir R. Cross made a speech on Tuesday at Ormskirk, where 
a statue of Lord Beaconsfield was unveiled, and clashed the 
cymbals pretty loudly. He had no hesitation, he said, in 
affirming that, whoever said the House of Lords had rejected 
the Franchise Bill, ‘told a deliberate lie.” Well, there is a 
sense in which that is correct,—the sense in which it would be 
correct to say that an astronomer who says “the sun rose 
yesterday ” tells a deliberate lie. So he does, only both to 
speaker and hearer it happens to be a self-evident truth. Then 
Sir R. Cross grew absolute; “we know that the greatest interest 
in this country is the agricultural interest, and we do not want 
it surrendered ; but we will not have an election on an extended 
franchise without a redistribution.” Considering that the 
Franchise Bill adds 800,000 votes to the agricultural interest, 
and in fact for the first time enfranchises that interest, and that 
Redistribution is only stopped by the Lords’ effort to force 4 
Dissolution, that also is a little audacious. The gem of Sit 
Richard Cross’s speech was, however, a statement that “ he had 
borne the burden and heat of the day through that terrible 
time,” the quarrel with Russia—during which he was Home 
Secretary—and was, therefore, enabled to say that though Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet desired no war, a time came when they 
were obliged to say, “We do not want war, but we are not 
afraid of it,’ and thereby Russia was stayed. As a matter 
of fact, Russia was stayed by Germany, Lord Salisbury only 
helping by the surrenders in the Secret Agreement; but the 
facts are nothing to Sir R. Cross’s deduction from them. That 
deduction is that Mr. Gladstone could never have made the 
Treaty of Berlin. “It is not,” said Sir Richard, rising to the 


full grandeur of his conviction, “It is not in him.” Considering 
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ries left the only good clauses of that Treaty unful- 
er sere intended to act on them, and that Mr. Glad- 
filed, ined all Europe in order to fulfil them, and did fulfil 


b . . . . 
ya that is the most impudent utterance in this agitation. 





For the second time within five years the Times has been 

sting much space, energy, and knowledge in an effort to in- 
Zz the Government to compel the Princes of India to dismiss 
on armies. They maintain, it states, in the aggregate 349,000 
goldiers, who impose a heavy tax on the people, are not required 
for defence, and endanger British ascendancy. There is 
ais foundation for our contemporary’s apprehensions. Here 
and there a Native State may be wasting too much money on 
tg goldiery; but in the main the armies are a benefit to the 
British Government, for three reasons. First, they strengthen 
the Native Princes who, as the experience of 1857 showed, act 
as huge boulders breaking the wave of any popular emotion. 
Secondly, they draw out of our territories the native soldiers of 
fortune, whom we cannot employ, and who might become very 
dangerous. Thirdly, they encourage any Prince who wants to 
expel us, to fight us on regular battle-fields, on which his Army 
can be destroyed in a week, instead of buying our own soldiery, 
or exciting a popular insurrection which we should never 
gubdue. Moreover, the Native States being still in the 
fendal stage, the Princes must have guards to keep their Barons 
down, and their number does not signify at all: The Prince, if 
he has only 2,000 men, can always do what Holkar is doing, and 
change them every year till his whole population has passed 
through the military mill. There is not a Native Army in all 
India with a fifth of the fighting power at the command of 
Hyder Ali or Runjeet Singh. 





Rumours are spreading of a new alliance between the 
Parnellites and the Tory Party. The more furious of the 
Extremists—such as Mr. O’Brien—declare that Earl Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan must go, and that if they are retained the 
party will vote in a body against the Franchise Bill, and so 
send it up to the Lords supported by a majority of only 
fifty. We question if Mr. Parnell could compel more than 
twenty-five of his followers to adopt such a course; and a loss of 
fifty votes would still leave the Government a majority of 
eighty, even if many decent Tories, disgusted with the 
alliance, did not stay away. We have never doubted 
that Mr. Parnell desired a dissolution with the present 
constituency; but the whole history of last Session showed 
that the one thing he did not venture to do was openly 
to oppose the Franchise Bill. He sees further ahead than 
his followers, and does not want to be described all over 
Ireland as the great enemy of the labourers, who already 
mutter that he does everything for their masters. Ifhe is seeking 
terms—and his party usually seek terms—it is some promise 
about Redistribution which it will not be easy to keep. In any 
case, the British people will perceive that their vote is un- 
diminished, and will adhere to their resolve—that the Bill must 
pass, or the theoretical power of the Lords must be taken away. 

As we understand the most recent advices from the Cape, 
Zululand, beyond the frontier of the Reserve, is now a Boer 
Republic, with President Joubert at its head, claiming inde- 
pendence, but in subordinate alliance with the Transvaal. The 
Tories are furious, but with little reason. The Boers are a harsh 
and unprogressive race; but if we are not to annex—and we 
have too much of South Africa already—it is far better 
that the Boers should reach the sea, and stretch themselves 
across the path of any further native emigration from the 
North. They declare themselves entirely opposed to any inva- 
sion of the Reserve; and weak and scattered as they are, cannot 
afford to oppress the Zulus beyond a certain point, while any 
Zulu can escape into British territory. In a military point of 
view, the annexation weakens the Boers, as, if we are ever com- 
pelled to chastise them, we can strike the first blow from the 
Reserve, without entering the great plateau. The worst of the 
affair is that the steady expansion of the Boers’ authority re- 
awakens Dutch feeling in the Cape Colony itself; and if the 
British Government is ever compelled to act, it may be 
obliged to use 20,000 men, and to seal up South Africa for 
a time, Every day renders us more convinced that the appoint- 
ment of a Viceroy to wield the powers of the British Government 
on the spot, is indispensable to the maintenance of a large and 
steady policy. 





The situation in Belgium is becoming strained. Both Houses 
have now passed the new Education Law, which we described 
last week, by large majorities, and it has gone up to the 
King. In ordinary circumstances, Leopold II. would sign 
it at once; but the Liberals are asking him to veto it 
and dissolve, with a scarcely veiled threat that if he does 
not, the cities will be in insurrection. Serious riots have 
already occurred in Brussels, and it might be necessary to call 
out troops, and place the capital in a state of siege. We do not 
see that the King has any option, except to obey the Constitu- 
tion, which binds him to take his Minister’s advice, whatever 
may be the consequences. If, just after a free election, he vetoes 
the Bill, or orders a Dissolution, because the cities threaten re- 
sistance, Parliamentary Government ends, and is replaced by 
Government by a federation of mobs. The duty of Belgian 
Liberals is to obey the new law, which is a perfectly Constitu- 
tional one, and repeal it when they obtain power after the next 
election. If they allow the cities to fight any law they dis- 
approve, they will find that the world’s interest in the independ- 
ence of Belgium will rapidly disappear. 


Lord Rosebery on Thursday made to the Trades Union Con- 
gress at Aberdeen a long and strong speech in favour of the 
federation of the Empire. He thought that in 1783 the old 
organisation, which was really the organisation of the whole 
Empire in one Trades Union, was too tight, and therefore we 
lost America; but now it was so loose as to be almost im- 
perceptible. Almost the only function left to the central power 
was that of appointing Governors, often not very wisely chosen. 
He could not think mere patriotism or affection a sufficient 
bond, any more than he thought affection a sufficient bond in 
marriage, and wanted a legal and stronger tie. He wanted 
it not only in the interest of the Empire, but in that of the 
working-men, who annually sent out a cityful of people, who 
might, if the tie were not strengthened, one day become foreigners. 
Lord Rosebery showed how greatly a closer union might increase 
the prestige of Great Britain, but he did not show how it would 
gratify the Colonies, which at present have all the benefit of 
union with a first-class Power, yet are practically independent. 
Will they give up that position? It seems to us that the first 
datum for a project of federation should be the desire of some 
great Colony to accept the position of a Federal State. That 
granted, means could be readily found, and the House of Lords 
transmuted into a Senate. Whether even then the English people 
would respect federal decisions, such, for example, as that the 
Empire must protect each Colony in war, but that no Colony 
can be held responsible for the resulting National Debt—an 
inevitable condition of federaticn—will remain dubious. 


A correspondent of the Times—Mr. H. B. Williams, of 
Highgate—states that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
purchased Lord Mansfield’s rights in the Highgate Woods, and 
are now in freehold possession of the great sylvan estate of 
1,100 acres, stretching from Crouch End to the Spaniards. He 
appears to believe that with this purchase the last chance of the 
public has disappeared, and that the entire territory will speedily 
be sold for building; but surely he is mistaken. Parliament 
has the most direct control over the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and can not only prevent their sanctioning so 
grave an injury to the health of London, but can authorise 
the Metropolitan Board to pay any fair amount of com- 
pensation. Not to speak of the value of the Woods as 
a recreation-ground for the vast population of North- 
East London, it is becoming a question whether the pre- 
posterous growth of the capital does not involve a grave social 
danger. Even now, though the pace has been a little checked, 
London adds a new Brighton to itself every year, building from 
25,000 to 30,000 houses, and in a short period a fourth of England 
will be concentrated in a district a few miles square, which 
produces nothing. Parliament cannot prohibit that “ develop- 
ment,” but it ought to seize every fair opportunity of giving it 
a check. 


The Gazette of last night contained a proclamation summoning 
Parliament to meet on Thursday, October 23rd. This is a little 
later than was expected, but it leaves a space of seven weeks 
before Christmas, and Government will not introduce any 
secondary work. Mr. Lowther, however, threatens obstruction. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ieee 


THE “ ARISTOCRACY” AND THE PEOPLE. 


HE aristocracy, properly so called, and the people are not 
at war with one another. Nothing strikes us more 
strongly in the reports of Liberal meetings, and especially of 
the smaller meetings which come up from all England, than 
the limitation of the popular anger against the Lords. The 
people do not hate them as Lords at all, but only as legis- 
lators. In the largest popular meetings—meetings like the 
gigantic one at Glasgow on Saturday, which would seem to 
Continental rulers the immediate precursor of revolution— 
there was no outbreak, or symptom of an outbreak, against 
the aristocracy as a caste. A Peer might have attended the 
meeting in absolute safety; and, if he had offered to speak 
from a platform, would have been heard more readily than 
most other men. Lord Rosebery is nearly as much of a 
favourite as Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Trevelyan not more popular 
than Lord Hartington. There has been no sign throughout the 
agitation of a wish to denounce the Peers as over-wealthy 
men, or to meddle with their privileges, or to decry their 
pretensions to social leadership. They are not denounced as 
“ bloated,” and when called insolent, it is with reference to a 
particular pretension alone. We have read recently the speeches 
at many scores of smaller meetings where the Upper House was 
denounced in no measured terms, and resolutions passed pro- 
claiming it “‘ dangerous and useless ;” but we cannot recall one 
resolution denouncing titles, or protesting against the Peers’ 
exemption from ordinary jurisdiction in cases of felony, or 
declaring that all subjects of the Crown ought alike to be 
simple citizens. To all appearance, the people are per- 
fectly content that there should be a recognised aristocracy, 
that titles should be conferred and should descend, and 
that those who bear them should be treated with external 
social deference ; and the appearance, so far as we can judge, 
corresponds with the reality. There is no latent popular 
jealousy of the English hierarchical system. It is still accepted 
without bitterness, and without any feeling that it is contrary 
to the principles of equality. The ideas of Continental Radi- 
cals on the subject are totally absent, the good idea and the 
bad idea alike. No great body of persons in England envy 
the dignified, or bear malice against men for enjoying artificial 
honours, and very few are solicitous to protect that “ dignity of 
the human being,” or “right of the citizen,” as citizen, to all the 
respect obtainable which makes thoughtful Continental Liberals, 
especially in Germany, so savage with caste distinctions. The 
popular speakers, for the most part, avoid discussing the laws 
which protect the aristocracy, and not a single plan for the 
extinction of titles has been so much as mooted. We doubt if 
the feeling expressed by Mr. Thorold Rogers, that the Lords 
are in an unusual degree luxurious and dissolute persons, 
meets with any widespread popular response, and see no 
reason to believe that the people are at all impressed with 
the abstract absurdity of the hereditary principle. Their 
speakers are, very often, but the multitude are not. They see 
little difference between the inheritance of an estate and of a 
name. They do not, in fact, make a grievance of the existence 
in a democratic community of a decorated caste; but rather 
accept it as something which hurts no one, and adds some 
variety to life. They are no more irritated by the fact that a 
man is called a Lord than by the fact that he has twenty 
thousand a year. That is his luck, and he is entitled to it; 
and if he parades his position or his wealth the people look on, 
never minding. Their one demand is that the Lords should 
cease to legislate ; or, at all events, cease to impede the action 
of the Commons. 

We wonder if the Peers perceive this tolerant condition of 
feeling, and if it helps in any of them to nourish the extra- 
ordinary belief some of them entertain that the present 
agitation is unreal, and if it is only resisted with firmness and 
decision, will gradually die away. We strongly suspect it is 
so; and if it is so, no greater mistake as to the condition of 
opinion was ever made even by a caste. The very danger of 
the Peers is this limitation of the popular wrath, its direction 
against a substance—the legislative power of the Peers—instead 
of an abstraction, like aristocratic privilege. An attempt to 


destroy “ aristocracy” in England would be necessarily vague 
and purposeless, There would be too much to be destroyed, and 
to> much spread through every department of the national life. 
The attempt would be like trying to remove the gold in quartz, 
or salt in bricks, with the fingers, and would in a month grow 


_ 
would, if momentarily popular, speedily waste itself by o 
diffusion. It would be easy enough, of course, to put dow : 
the use of the “titles,” usually so called, in spite of a 
French failure to accomplish that task, and of the ridicu} z 
failure of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in England itself, Ms 
could be suppressed, if the majority wished them suppressed, } 
the quiet but resistless pressure of heavy taxation, just as th 
carrying of firearms has often been suppressed. Dukes would sa 
pay £50,000 a year, or Barons £10,000 per annum, for the 
privilege of bearing sonorous titles, even if the titles secure 
social deference; and they would disappear silently, like eva 
other social assumption found to be too burdensome or oe 
sive. But no strong effort would be made to secure an end yp 
unreal, It would be felt that it was waste of force, that « The 
Percy” would have all the social deference of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and that to produce social equality was 4 
vain endeavour, if only because of its vastness. There is no 
“business,” Englishmen would think, in such a proposal: 
but there is business in demanding that titles shall not carry a 
right to legislate, or, at all events, not to legislate in defiance 
of the elected representatives. That is an intelligible demand 
as intelligible as the demand of 1831. Then, aa now, the 
people rose against the Peers. Then, as now, they demanded 
that a great change should be made; and then, as now, they 
limited their demand to the concrete and attainable, They 
did not attack the Lords as Lords. They never bothered 
their heads about their titles or social privileges, or the 
right and wrong of “aristocracy.” They were delighted 
to be led, as to a very surprising degree they were led, 
by great Peers. They concentrated their grievance 
against the Peerage in the single word “ borough- 
mongers,” and demanded that “ boroughmongering,” in their 
own rough sense of the word, should cease. The people, and 
not the Peers, were to nominate the Commons. That limita. 
tion, by making their demand and its reasonableness patent to 
every man, carried it, and for thirty-five years—a whole gener. 
tion—the people remained content. They were not admitted 
to power, but the practice of nominating the Commons was 
abolished ; and in that change, as the popular instinct felt, and 
as events fully proved, there was a revolution. The demand 
is now that the Lords cease to resist the Commons, giving 
pledge of their sincerity by passing the Franchise Bill withost 
a Dissolution ; and that limited demand will be carried, aud 
will, we fully admit, have results as great, though not, perhaps, 
as far-reaching, as the first Reform Bill. Day by day the 
‘“« demonstrations” grow larger—the one at Glasgow on Satui- 
day probably surpassing any yet held—and day by day the 
demand grows more concentrated and definite. The Peer 
must pass the Franchise Bill without a Dissolution. The 
instant acceptance of the truth that, were the right of com- 
pelling Dissolutions vested in the Lords, representative Gover 
ment would cease, is a curious feature in the struggle, and 
marks, like the limitation of demand, the practicalness of the 
people, who, even in the height of a great agitation, know 
exactly what they want, and cannot be turned aside. Just a 
they asked in 1831 that the nomination of representatives 
should cease, so now they ask that interference with the 
decisions of those representatives should come to a final end, 
That granted, everything may go on as of old, with the full 
approval of the people, until once more some practical grievance 
is sufficiently felt to call out public indignation. 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


Ww see little to hope for, and not much to fear, in the 
meeting of the three Emperors in the old castle in 
Russian Poland. It is, of course, possible that they may inten! 
to undertake immediately some great common enterprise, ant 
desire to receive each from each those personal assurances 
which bind Sovereigns even when new Ministers disagree. It 
was recently believed, and not without grounds, that the 
annexation of Egypt by Great Britain would be the signal for 
the partition of Turkey; and it is conceivable that the 
Emperors, for reasons not revealed to the world, may have de 
cided to act without waiting for England to begin. The sit 
persons who are to meet at Skernievice have the power, if they 
are agreed and resolute, to carry out a plan even as vast as that 
and that probably without the war with the Western Powers 
which is the only imaginable grave obstacle. They 
move two millions of men, and, except France and England 
combined, there is no power within the planet whith 
can object effectively to their will. It is, however, @ 








Even the more limited effort to abolish titles 
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kind, The Ozar is harassed by internal difficulties, ham- 
red by the poverty of his Treasury, and perplexed by the 
eo of any commanding or even first-rate mind among his 
counsellors. He has not near him one man possessed at once 
of first-rate ability and invested with the authority derived 
from recognised success. The Emperor of Germany, more 
than eighty-seven years old, and dispirited by a conviction so 
strong, it is said, as to be like a prevision, that danger is coming 
from below, can hardly be in the mood for a far-reaching 
enterprise. And the Emperor of Austria begins for the first 
time to fear the anarchists, watches with anxiety the ever- 
deepening internal quarrel between his German and his Slav 
subjects, which threatens to make the working of the smaller 
Diets impracticable, and has a melancholy experience to teach 
him that for the House of Hapsburg war rights nothing. The 
Sovereigns are much more likely to be seeking their own idea of 
peace, and in that idea we see little to make good men sanguine. 
Their object, we fear, can only be peace through repression. 
It is said, for example, that they desire to unite against the 
anarchists, just as their predecessors united against the 
Liberals, and nothing can be primd facie more likely. Not to 
speak of their natural prepossessions, their actual position is 
almost intolerable. No one of the three is as safe from sudden 
and violent death as any ordinary gentleman, and the most 
absolute of the three is forced to live like a man whose final 
hour is always at hand. It is painful to read of the precautions 
deemed necessary for the Czar’s safety,—of entire divisions of 
the Russian Army used up in pickets along the railway from 
St. Petersburg to Warsaw; of the houses in long streets 
in Warsaw shut up from attic to cellar, lest an 
assassin should lurk behind any window; of an order 
that no one unknown is to approach within so many paces 
of his route, or so many hundred feet of his person. 
Such precautions are not taken without reason ; and the sup- 
pression of a party able and disposed to keep up that evil 
terror must be in the minds of all the three Sovereigns a fore- 
most preoccupation. But granting this to be one of their serious 
ends, how are they to attain it? If they intend concessions, 
they have no need of union, nor could any meeting alter the 
results of a decree calling a deliberative Parliament in Moscow. 
They need combination only if they decide on intense and per- 
sistent repression ; and what good will that do them? They can, 
of course, agree on mutual extradition and espionage. They can 
resolve never to spare anarchists, They can, by pressing France, 
and threatening Switzerland, and offering advantages to Italy, 
induce the police to act all over the Continent as harshly as 
they act in St. Petersburg or Berlin. The anarchist may be 
made a kind of outlaw from Hamburg to the Yellow Sea. And 
what then? No conceivable agreement among Emperors could 
make him more of an outlaw than he is in Russia itself; and 
we all see the result, that it takes an army to protect a 
Sovereign who personally is not hated, and whom his subjects 
would to-morrow if asked elect by plébiscite by a majority of 
ninety per cent. Power cannot be more complete or more 
vigorously used than it is in Russia, and the Emperor’s life is 
never safe except when he is imprisoned behind walls. We 
have not the faintest latent sympathy with anarchists, who 
seem to us at war both with civilisation and morality ; but we 
utterly distrust the effect as well as the lawfulness of all 
this repression. Suppose throughout Europe anarchist 
literature is suppressed, anarchism is declared a capital 
offence, and the individual anarchist is deprived of right 
of trial, what will be the result? That the anarchists 
will have absolutely no means left, except the dagger, 
and that there will be five potential assassins where there is 
now one. Anarchism makes thoughtful men almost despair 
of the world ; but it has become a creed, has put itself, as all 
strong creeds do, outside reason; and has votaries who will 
not only die for it, but endure penal servitude or Siberia for 
its sake, The extinction of a creed by violence, though quite 
possible—for it occurred both in Spain and Japan—is only 
possible when the creed itself must be avowed ; and that is not 
the case with anarchism. In the effort which may follow 
the meeting of the Emperors, many free States will be 
threatened, multitudes of families will be harassed or ruined, 
liberty in general will be restricted, and the liking for Royalty, 
as, on the whole, a protecting power, will be diminished, but 
no good will be accomplished. And we say that, believing 
firmly that the release of the Kings from personal menace 
would be wholly beneficial, and that the new terrorism has no 
result, except to make gentle, thoughtful, and progressive 
government almost impossible. 
But we shall be told the meeting of the Emperors will 








secure peace. We suppose it will secure peace of a sort. With 
the three Emperors pledged not to fight while the Emperor 
William lives—and that is, and must be, the limit of any 
personal pledge,—France cannot attack Germany, and Austria 
has no invasion to fear from Russia. That is satisfactory, 
so far as it goes ; but considering the vast age of the Emperor 
of Germany, it goes but a little way, and will have none of 
that effect of reassurance for which industrial interests are 
longing, and which would allow Eastern Europe to complete 
its railways and organise its commerce in peace. It is but a 
truce, and a truce for which a price must be paid. An agree- 
ment among the Emperors on policy in the Balkan Peninsula 
must mean, as the Economist recently observed, either that 
Russia and Austria have agreed on a dividing line, or that they 
have resolved for a certain period to maintain the status quo, 
and either agreement means throughout the Balkans a policy 
of repression. The Princes must keep down all independent 
agitation by force. The States must make no effort at federa- 
tion, or alliances, or the development in any way of their 
instinctive national life. The anarchy tempered by murder 
which reigns in Albania must continue unchecked, the efforts 
of the two Bulgarias for unity must be put down, and Mace- 
donia must remain in its existing condition, probably worse 
than any condition ever endured by a civilised State,—a con- 
dition which even in Turkey would not be possible, but that 
the ruling Turks know that Macedonia is lost to Islam. If all 
prosperity perishes in Macedonia, and the people are driven 
by despair to brigandage, Greece or Austria will be the ulti- 
mate loser, and not Turkey. No anarchy so frightful has, 
we believe, ever been seen in Europe, for in no other 
country have an Asiatic garrison and an Asiatic police ever 
been the sources of the anarchy, and have been at the 
same time aware that for them there could be no future. 
Yet all this is to go on for an indefinite time, and with no 
hope of redress, because the Imperial Powers wish to avoid 
any occasion of quarrel, or desire, when the opportunity 
offers, to divide Macedonia between them. Peace is good, but 
in a peace like this we see little reason for congratulation. 
The States of the Balkan are not enabled to go their own way, 
the peoples have no more hope of freedom, the wretchedness 
of the provinces still Turkish is rather intensified than re- 
lieved. There is order, but to secure it, from the Danube to 
the Morea, the burden is pressed down upon all men a little more 
heavily. If, indeed, the Emperors agreed to let the Peninsula 
alone, and not stir asoldier whatever happened, there would be 
reason for congratulation; but there is no prospect whatever 
of any such arrangement. The Imperial Courts are not pre- 
pared to give up anything, whether in possession or in pro- 
spect, and at most only postpone their contest till circumstances 
are a little more favourable for the signal. 


But peace being arranged, the military burden may be 
reduced, and that is a benefit for the world? Certainly, if it 
were so; but where is the evidence of such reduction? The 
burden now weighing on Europe, from the Elbe to the Volga, 
the devotion of a tenth of all active life to military drill, is not 
diminished because frontiers are left less strictly guarded, and 
Poland is less like a cavalry exercise-ground. Conscripte are as 
unhappy in one barrack as another, and the number of conscripts 
will not be lessened. With a true peace, both Germany and 
Austria would, we believe, disarm in part, if only to reduce 
financial pressure ; but Russia, in her present situation, cannot 
spare a soldier, and France will not; and peace, therefore, is 
only a period of preparation, with none of the blessings of 
peace, and none of the chances of war. There will still be a 
million of men under arms between the English Channel and 
the Volga, still a taxation for armaments equal to a seventh 
of all human labour within those regions, still an organisation of 
society on the principle that everything must be sacrificed to 
safety. It is, we suppose, all inevitable; but it is all depress- 
ing, and the depression will be in no degree relieved by the 
meeting of the three Emperors, even if they have no enterprise 
on foot, and sincerely desire “ peace.” 





AN INFORMAL PLEBISCITE. 


HE taking of the informal plébiscite, to which Liberals 
have devoted themselves for the past month, is being 
accomplished on the whole in a satisfactory way. There has 
been a total absence of violence, and a general abstinence 
from hard words, except upon the subjects on which, if men 
speak at all, their words must necessarily be hard. None of 
the meetings have, it is true, quite risen to the point which 
might fairly be described as “ overwhelming,” nor have we yet 
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seen an instance of a great city in which the whole Liberal 
population has turned out. London in particular, though the 
meetings have been both numerous and large, has been wanting 
in the dramatic character of its effects,—an essential element in 
demonstrations when the object is to bring home to rather 
dense and unimaginative people the fact that they are hope- 
lessly outnumbered. We should have liked to have seen a 
turn-out such as welcomed the Princess Alexandra or General 
Garibaldii—a display in the presence of which even arith- 
meticians would be silent. Still, the meetings have been 
numerous, large, and enthusiastic, and the audiences, besides 
being unusually earnest and attentive, have shown a disposition 
in almost every instance to go beyond the speakers who addressed 
them. It may be remarked, too, that as time advances, such of 
the speakers as are Members, and are therefore not only 
acquainted with their constituents, but anxious to please them, 
grow bolder and bolder, until the necessity for the reform 
of the Lords, if they do not submit, is slipping silently into 
the accredited Liberal platform. We do not imagine, 
indeed, that any moderate man, Liberal or Tory, doubts 
the verdict of the people, or questions that if a Dis- 
solution were decreed upon the issue, the result in Eng- 
land and Scotland would be an increase of the Liberal 
strength. The people, though still held back by their cer- 
tainty of ultimate victory, which makes each man think he 
will not be wanted, have shown themselves quite sufficiently 
to place that fact beyond doubt. 

It is said, however, and is probably true, that numbers of 
the Peers are still unconvinced. They cannot get over an im- 
pression that if they were sure of a majority the Ministry 
would dissolve, quite forgetting that if the Ministry did sanc- 
tion a Dissolution, they would lose their majority, all Liberals 
perceiving that the ultimate controlling power in the State 
had been handed over to the Peers. A Dissolution would bea 
surrender ; that is at once the strength and the weakness of 
the Liberal Party. They are amazed, too, at the absence of 
violence, and allege that the crowds which attend the 
meetings are good-humoured, careless crowds, who enjoy hearing 
speeches, and like to see prominent men, and are willing to do 
their leaders a good turn, but who care little about the imme- 
diate object of the agitation. If they did, why do they never 
even accidentally deviate into rage? Such Peers say the 
demonstrations would be much greater if the people were 
really excited—which is true, as they will find when the Bill 
is thrown out again—and that the Tory meetings, if thinner 
than those of their rivals, whose orators are better accustomed 
to the stump, “ take the significance out of ” the Liberal demon- 
strations. The Liberals have their crowds, it is true; but there 
are other crowds, and it is not the opinion of the country 
which is against the Lords, but at most that of the ordinary 
majority alone. This last opinion is deeply rooted, and is not 
in itself unnatural. The Peer who finds that from five to 
twenty thousand people are willing, on his invitation, to enter 
his park and walk about under his trees, and tolerate Tory 
resolutions in consideration of his courtesy, and cheer himself 
with a certain heartiness, can hardly help believing that he 
has an appreciable portion of the people with him, and that 
the division in the national mind is wide enough to give the 
mgre obstinate of the two parties a fair chance. They may 
not be strong enough to win, or to tie either, but at least they 
are strong enough to wrangle; and a wrangle, especially if it 
is a long one, is better than simple surrender. 

. We do not think the Peers will again reject the Franchise 
Bill, though the leaders will if they can; but expect the rank 
and file, the quiet gentlemen who value position above politics, 
and think the House of Lords essential as a bulwark of their 
position, to stay silently away. They want to be considered 
Members of Parliament, and know they will not be elected, 
and would rather the squires were defeated at the polls, than 
see themselves shut out of political life. But if these excellent 
pexsons do run the risk, it will be on account of the impression 
we have mentioned. It will be well, therefore, if the Liberal 
managers take counsel, and decide whether, in the first days 
of October, the meetings could not be repeated in some still 
more convincing form, and whether demonstrations of a still 
more undeniable kind could not be arranged. Would it be 
impossible to arrange that the second monster meeting to be 
held in London should be held simultaneously in every large 
toywn in Britain, so as to display once for all the strength and 
universality of the movement? There would be no need of 
distinguished speakers, who, of course, could not be supplied 
in suflicient numbers ; but let the meetings gather and the 





demonstration be a march, Three hundred large meetings on. 


—— 
the same day, in all towns of Britain, all passing the same 
resolutions, would carry conviction to the most incredulous 
Or, there is yet another and more unanswerable method, - 
every considerable town in England the people are acquainted 
with the method of taking a test-ballot. Suppose in eye 
town with more than 20,000 inhabitants they take such 3 
ballot upon the question whether, if the Lords reject the 
Franchise Bill, the Upper House shall continue in its present 
form. There would be nophysical difficulty in the matter, and, we 
think, no reluctance tovote; and if the electors came forward ‘the 
result would be conclusive. It would not show, of course, if the 
Tories abstained from voting, what the comparative numbers 
were ; but it would show that in most of the great centres of 
population more than half the electors were determined that 
the Franchise Bill should pass, and that the Commons should 
alone represent the nation. If it were possible to apply the 
test in the counties also, we would do it; but unhappily the 
great majority of householders in the counties are neither 
enfranchised nor registered, and the appeal, therefore, would 
be either to the small caste who now form in rural dis. 
tricts the legal electorate, or to universal suffrage. The 
appeal to the towns would, however, be sufficient, and would 
convince all who doubt demonstrations in the streets, that the 
majority are determined to see their will obeyed. Such an 
informal plébiscite could not be disregarded, except by the 
few men who at heart believe that the abolition of the Upper 
House would benefit Conservatism, and consequently are 
utterly careless whether the people abolish the Lords or not, 
If they do not, these men think there must be a Dissolution; 
and if they do, the capable Peers in the Upper House must just 
supersede the squires in the Lower, and so gain for their ideas 
a stronger foothold. 





THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


ORD RIPON, who has never had any personal motive for 
retaining the Viceroyalty of India, has resigned a post 
which had become a thankless one, and returns to England 
before the New Year. It is too soon as yet to estimate the 
character of his reign, for owing to the relations between the 
India Office and the supreme Government of India, it is im- 
possible for contemporaries to know how much a Viceroy has 
proposed, and has brought to fruit, but not to ripeness. 
The historian will, however, we believe, judge Lord: Ripon 
to have been a calm, painstaking, and philanthropic Viceroy, 
who succeeded whenever there was definite work to be 
done, and failed only when the work depended for suc- 
cess on the previous general reception of an _ idea. 
Lord Ripon has arranged our relations with Afghanistan, 
which had fallen into utter confusion, with admirable skill 
and success. He has watched all Russian movements, especially 
in Persia, with unsleeping vigilance, and has twice, at least, 
interfered with them with a strength not yet apprehended in 
this country. He carried out his orders regarding Egypt with 
care and promptitude, and has done all that he was allowed 
to do to reinvigorate the Indian Army. He has worked the 
federal section of the Indian machine, which is excessively 
complex and trying, with as little friction as possible, and 
has sustained and improved the tone of the great Services, which 
tends always to relaxation. He has striven diligently to solve the 
dangerous problem of India, the insecurity of the peasants 
arising from our usury laws and the competition for land pro- 
duced by increasing numbers; and he has made a definite 
advance towards that revival of municipal life without which 
there can be no corporate native life in our dominion. Un- 
fortunately for him, by what was almost a pure accident, he 
deprived himself of the support of the most energetic of the 
governing classes ; but his mistake was dictated by pure, though 
viewy philanthropy, and was rectified with a self-abnegation 
which spoke volumes for his character. No man not deter- 
mined to suppress himself in the public interest, could have 
borne to sanction the compromise ultimately adopted on the 
Ilbert Bill. He has, in fact, shown himself a sound though not 
strong administrator in every department except those in which 
his tendency always to act on an idea, because the idea was 
to himself at least a truth, has impaired his action. He leaves 
India with the respect even of the Europeans who dislike him, 
and a warm appreciation from natives such as is seldom ac- 
corded to a man in his position. We should think a good 
deal of an Irish Viceroy who, after governing justly, and 
strengthening the English hold, quitted Ireland amidst ex- 
pressions of passionate regard from the Nationalists ; and that 
is very much Lord Ripon’s position, 
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Public expectation has been fulfilled inthe selection of his 
coessor. it can never be predicted of any man that he will 
- successful Indian Viceroy, for the qualities which make a 
ponent British statesman or soldier, or diplomatist, do 
not necessarily make a great King; and it is a monarch, before 
ii things, that the Indian Viceroy is required to be. The con- 
fict of races and castes, and interests, and services, never ends 
‘n India, and to all the Viceroy must be the supreme arbiter, 
decreeing justice from above. Judging, d priori, however, 
Lord Dufferin is precisely the man who ought to be selected 
for the vacant post; and this because he is not only or 
rincipally the gracious and keen-witted orator whom the public 
omer. 3, A man of refined courtesy and pleasantness, who 
can make a flattering speech when needful, and yield in non- 
essentials with grace, there is in Lord Dufferin, as in all suc- 
cessful Irishmen,—in the Wellesleys, and the Lawrences, and 
the Wolseleys,—an element of granite hardness and impene- 
trability, rising sometimes into pitilessness, indispensable to the 
man who is to govern, and not merely seem to govern, under 
Indian conditions, The sceptre which guides and controls a fifth 
of the human race must be of hard metal, and the man who 
cannot bear to punish may ruin provinces. Lord Dufferin ca> 
hang if needful, as he showed in Syria, or frighten opponents, 
as he showed on one great day in Constantinople, and is by no 
means, when pushed to the wall, the sweetly-soothing politician 
of which his career in Canada left in some minds an impres- 
sion. Lord Dufferin, set to rule and not to manage, will rule, 
as the Indian services will speedily discover, and that capacity 
of itself fits him for the work. He is an Irishman to the bone, 
but there are two kinds of the best Irishman—the Sheridan 
kind and the Clifford Lloyd kind, the kind which makes the 
persuasive orator, and the kind which makes the sternest ad- 
ministrator known—and Lord Dufferin has the qualities of both. 
He will make his individuality felt, and India is not beyond 
personal rule. Then his history has been all in his favour. 
He has not only had to study men narrowly—the first 
work of a diplomatist—but he has had to trust his 
own conclusions about them, that is, to accept and 
utilise men whom he did not choose, the Princes and 
Ministers and Ambassadors through whom, and through his 
influence over whom, his work had to be done. That is a 
very rare kind of training, quite separate from the training to 
choose men, and infinitely beneficial to an Indian Viceroy, 
who, of all governing men, is most required to use the instru- 
ments he finds, the counsellors he did not choose, and would 
never have chosen, the commanders he did not nominate, the 
agents whose promotion is due to rules over which he has 
little control. Lord Wolseley selects his staff ; Lord Dufferin 
must accept his ready made, and do the best he can with 
them, even if, as Lord Canning said of his in 1858, most of 
them were “ hopelessly below the situation.” And above all, 
Lord Dufferin is the only Governor-General who has ever gone 
to India rich in an Oriental experience not gained in India 
itself. To him Indian Princes will not be either abstractions 
or objects too familiar to be studied, but personages whose 
general type he understands just enough to make their 
specialities patent. Asia, or at all events Asia up to 
Thibet, is as homogeneous in some respects as Europe is ; 
and Lord Dufferin will understand what a Hindostanee or 
Bengalee Pasha would be like if we allowed such a character 
to develop, without much teaching. There is one ruler in 
India who is more dangerous than the insular man, and 
that is the ruler who is inclined to “‘Medize;” and Lord 
Dufferin’s training should save him from both errors, and 
enable him to escape that seductive influence of adulation 
which the Hindoo is as proficient in exercising as the Irish- 
man, and which, if we appointed Viceroys for life, would 
ry them all into Alexanders as Alexander was after Darius’s 


Our only regret at the selection of Lord Dufferin for India 
is that it renders the nomination of an Irishman to the Vice- 
royalty in Dublin much more difficult. The custom of select- 
ing Englishmen and Scotchmen for that post is an error which 
has greatly contributed to the Irish idea that the Viceroy is 
nothing but the instrument of English ascendancy. No man, 
whatever his qualities, ever quite understands Irishmen as an 
Irishman will; and Irishmen seem incapable of sympathising 
with any but their own people. They will follow a man like 
Mr. Parnell, who is the least Irish of mankind, if only 
he was born among them, and hate an Englishman 
of their own type just because he “ belonged” to another 
of the three kingdoms. The fact is well understood by 

Overnment, and if the necessary man could be found he 





would be readily appointed ; but unhappily, most of the Irish- ° 
men with the necessary qualities, reputation, and station, are 
pledged to an anti-Irish policy. Lord Dufferin is the only 
prominent exception—though even he holds the English view 
of the agrarian question—and he is perpetually wanted for 
some work other than the government of his own country. He 
soothes Canadians instead of Connaught men, and restrains 
Egyptian Pashas instead of the officials at the Castle. Now, 
he is set to govern a country in which every second problem 
is Irish, instead of governing Ireland, in which one-half the 
difficulties are exactly Indian. He may return yet to attempt 
the greater task; but meanwhile, a promising experiment 
must be postponed, and the Government must go on persuad- 
ing English nobles like Lord Spencer to accept an office 
which for them is a continuous self-sacrifice, and to bear, 
without reply or reward or recognition, for years on end, 
systematised slander such as would drive any but an English- 
man mad, 





THE UNNOTICED FORCE IN ITALY. 


| ie is now in a special sense the object of reasonable 
anticipation in Europe. From England, France, and 
Germany there is nothing new to be looked for. We know 
what they have done, and what they can do; but we feel 
inclined to say of them,—*“ The thing which hath been, it is 
that which shall be.” No doubt, we may be saying it pre- 
maturely. The military development of Germany came un- 
expectedly upon the majority of foreigners. Still, these three 
Powers have been long enough before the world to be judged 
by their public performances. What they wiil contribute to 
the political experience of Europe in the future is likely to be 
a replica of what they have contributed in the past. If we 
are in search of novelty we must look elsewhere, and it does 
not take long to discover how limited our field of choice is. 
Russia is as unknown and mysterious as we can desire; but. 
for the present, Russia has her hands full. Whether her 
rulers stave off revolution, or her revolutionists abolish her 
rulers, the process, whichever form it takes, is likely to absorb 
the Russian mind for some time to come. There may be 
something to be learnt from Spain by-and-bye ; but it must be 
after she has made good her escape from the hands of intrigu- 
ing politicians, and has taught her people to feel some interest 
in their own affairs. Italy remains, and Italy has a fairly-settled 
Government and a population which is eager to impress upon 
others the personality which it has only just realised for itself 
Consequently, Italy has some solid claims to be reckoned for 
the time the most interesting country in Europe,—the country, 
that is, which is most likely to contribute some new element 
to the sum of political phenomena. This probability is, at 
all events, great enough to make any information about the 
Italian character pleasant reading. Our expectations may be 
falsified after all; but until they are falsified, anything that 
helps to give them definite shape is valuable. There is an 
article in the current number of the Nineteenth Century which 
very well answers to this description. The Marchese Nobili- 
Vitelleschi undertakes to explain what the New Italy is like, 
what links it still has with the Italy that has gone before, 
and in what particulars it has departed from it. He 
complains, not without reason, that for the last fifty years 
the only type of the Italian character that has been 
known to foreigners is the Romantic type. Calabrian peasants 
and Venetian gondoliers have been taken as the representatives 
of the race, The Italian of real life has grown up behind a 
screen of picturesque sentiment, which has, in a great measure. 
concealed his real character. Yet not altogether, The modern 
Italian is still romantic. His temperament has among its chief 
qualities the “tendency to be actuated by sentiments and 
passion rather than by motives of self-interest.” This tendency 
shows itself in a very unusual way. The practice of counsels 
of perfection does not, as in other countries, withdraw men 
from public life; it is rather a necessary condition of 
eminence in public life. The candidates for popular favour 
“are constrained, not only to be disinterested, but even to 
display an heroic spirit of self-sacrifice.” The popular saint 
of Italy has been St. Francis ; the popular hero of Italy has 
been Garibaldi. Sanctity, apart from conspicuous asceticisin, 
has never impressed Italians; and _ successful industry, 
which in England or France is one of the best recom- 
mendations that a man intending to give his life to 
politics can hope to possess, goes for less than nothing with ' 
them. “No political leader in Italy can obtain the con-- 
fidence and sympathy of the nation unless he is a poor man 
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or, at all events, has inherited wealth from his ancestors 
instead of obtaining it by his own efforts. And even in such 
a case, the least ostentation in his mode of life would be fatal 
to his popularity.” The Italians have invented a new term of 
opprobrium for men who are concerned in commercial enter- 
prises. Such a man is called an affurista—meaning one who 
has to do, not with discreditable business, but with any 
business. It is this feeling that gives birth to the Italian 
tolerance of beggars. Mendicity is treated as the most certain 
indication of poverty, and poverty is so well esteemed among 
Italians, that even the peasant who works from dawn till sunset 
for a bare pittance finds that out of this pittance he can spare 
something for the deggar. This sentimental tendency shows 
itself about other things besides money. Itis not the proportion 
of means to ends that seizes the popular fancy, but the want of 
such proportion. Lord Wolseley’s Expedition to Khartoum, 
with every detail planned beforehand, and the magnitude of 
every obstacle calculated, would not interest the Italians; 
whereas they are carried away by successes which depend not 
on preparation, but on luck. This same feature in the Italian 
disposition explains their tenderness for a particular class of 
criminals. Ordinarily speaking, they are a humane people. 
They hate capital punishment, because the infliction of death 
seems to them horrible. Englishmen wonder why this regard 
for human life does not begin rather earlier,—why the disgust 
which is the portion of the executioner, has not first been 
extended to the assassin. The reason is that romance fills an 
immense place in the Italian imagination, and that the 
emotions which make men assassins—jealousy and vengeance 
—have an exaggerated interest for them. Even their cruelty 
is not brutal, or rather it does not wholly brutalise them. 
The man who, if his own or his wife’s honour is concerned, 
will become a murderer without a moment’s hesitation, will 
share his last loaf with his neighbour. The criminal 
tendency lies outside his ordinary character, but it is 
yielded to as a matter of course whenever the conditions 
which are held to make it natural and even seemly are forth- 
coming. 

There is much else that is interesting in the Marquis Nobili- 
Vitelleschi’s article, but we have singled out this one point, 
because it seems more than anything else to mark the novelty 
of the contribution that Italy may one day make to European 
politics. The account does not tally with much that has been 
said in other places ; for example, the exaggerated inclination 
of the Italians to manufacturing industries has lately been 
mourned over by M. de Laveleye. But it is quite possible 
that this latter disposition is really the product of reaction 
against a more general tendency; and that underneath these 
superficial exhibitions there lurk the romantic and ascetic 
elements which have just been enumerated. If this is so, 
there is something in the Italian character strangely unlike 
the qualities which have hitherto made their way under 
civilisation ; and when these exceptional elements are possessed 
by a nation which, as events have proved, is both vigorous and 
ambitious, they may produce very novel results. Two of these 
lie on the surface. The kind of sanctity which is still held in 
honour in Italy is one in which the Italian Church was for 
centuries singularly deficient. Nowhere was the Church more 
secularised by association with the State than in the land 
where she had most absorbed the State into herself. It may 
prove that, in despoiling the Church of her worldly goods, her 
enemies have, without meaning it, rendered her the greatest of 
services. Apostolic poverty is to the Italian imagination a 
note of the true religion, and Apostolic poverty is once more 
the portion of the Italian Church. It is compulsory poverty, 
it is true, but churches accept compulsory conditions 
when not at variance with the conscience or with their 
ideals. The changes which have brought about this may 
go yet further, but each additional step in the same 
direction will only tend to consolidate the religious reaction, 
of which signs may already be noted. The other result 
may be an esteem for the historical families of Italy, in 
so far as their inherited wealth enables them to take up the 
trade of politics with no admixture of the trading spirit. 
Realised means of some sort are almost a necessity with 
politicians in a country which underpays its servants; and if 
te have become possessed of them in commerce is a disquali- 
fication for popular favour, there is certainly an unusual 
opening for a Constitutional aristocracy. Possibly, the pre- 
dominance of this class in public life may one day prove the 
counterpoise to that passion for Republican forms which is 
both a legacy from the Italian past, and in keeping with the 
ideally simple tastes of the Italian character. 


i, 
THE GERMAN PLAN OF INVASION, 


REECH-LOADING rifles, Krupp guns, and railwa 
wrought greater changes in the art of warfare ¢ 

were wrought even by the invention of gunpowder, 
revolution has been completed, so far as the Continent of 
Europe is concerned, by the general adoption of Universal 
military service, and that vast system of fortifications on the 
French frontier, of which we gave a description in a late num 
ber of the Spectator. These fortifications have their counter. 
part in neighbouring countries. Germany is strongly pro. 
tected on the side of Russia and Austria; and on the side of 
Alsace-Lorraine alone she has spent, since the Peace of Frank. 
fort, upwards of six millions sterling in repairing old ang 
building new defensive works. It is not likely that the altereg 
conditions under which future contests must be waged have 
escaped the chiefs of the German Army, who, 80 far from 
allowing themselves to be satiated with victory, or Teposing 
on their laurels, criticise their own shortcomings even more 
severely than those of their adversaries, and whose battles arg 
won in the cabinet before they are fought in the field, [py 
order to be prepared for every emergency, they ¢. 
aggerate the progress achieved by their possible enemies; and 
the German General Staff have studied with characteristic 
thoroughness the problem presented by the new system of 
defence—a triple ring of fortresses backed by the armed 
nation—which France in these days has adopted. In the last 
war the French horse, as is well known, did not play a par. 
ticularly brilliant part; yet it is now almost an axiom at 
Berlin that if another campaign should unhappily come to 
pass, the cavalry of the Republic will contend on almost equal 
terms with the Uhlans of the Fatherland ; that its troops of 
the Line will be as well trained, its officers as efficient, its 
artillery as powerful, and its effectives as numerous as those 
of Germany. In all this there is doubtless a touch of exag. 
geration, but as to the general conclusion there can he 
little question,—that the opening of the war will he 
far slower than that of 1870, and that the series of 
crushing victories which in two months led the German hosts 
from the banks of the Rhine to the walls of Paris are not likely 
to be repeated. On the other hand, the General Staff have 
no intention of remaining on the defensive ; to do so, they say, 
would be to accept, not to make war, and wilfully throw away 
all the advantages which the offensive gives to the side by 
which it is adopted. The views of the highest military 
authorities on the subject have been frankly set forth by Baron 
von der Goltz, himself a member of the General Staff, in a 
book entitled “‘ The Armed Nation.” It is a significant proof 
of the spirit which now pervades the French Army that this 
book has been translated by a Professor of the Military School 
of St. Cyr. 

The employment of the enormous masses of men which 
obligatory service now places at the disposal of the great 
Continental Powers will render future wars not more sanguinary, 
but more quickly decisive, and also much more complicated 
than those of former times. The features that most distinguish 
the new warfare from the old are the enormous extent of the 
battle-fields, and the different part played by the General-in- 
Chief. Sixty years ago armies bivouacked at a distance from 
each other at which they are now in full action. Even in the 
last war it was found that the General could do little more 
than marshal his forces, give, as it were, the impulse, and 
leave the carrying-out of his plans to the intelligence of his 
subordinates. Much more will this be the case in the time to 
come, for the commander of the future, instead of having a 
dozen corps darmée in line of battle, must have at least 
twenty, and the action may be fought along a front of as 
many leagues. 

If the next great war should be waged between the two 
nations which were parties to the last, it will find the French 
frontier protected by a granite wall of strong places, bristling 
with cannon, and here and there a gap, as if to tempt an un- 
wary enemy todestruction. But no enemies so acute as the 
Germans would attempt to enter the country without first 
effecting a breach in the wall. To this end the plan of 
concentration and the plan of operation will have to be 
executed simultaneously. The campaign will open with 
great cavalry fights, each army trying to rid itself of 
these dangerous witnesses of its movements, and at the 
same time to ascertain those of its adversaries. The side that 
succeeds in beating back the enemy’s horse will have scored a 
great advantage. The concentration of their corps d'armée will 





be rendered easier, the secret of their strategy more effectually 
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rded. This will be the object of the German commanders ; 
and, as we may presume, also of the French. The cavalry com- 
pats will probably be followed by a great battle, offered by the 
army whose horsemen have been worsted, either in front of its 
fortifications, or in the intervals between them. This pre- 
liminary contest, though it can hardly fail to be murder- 
ous, is expected to be indecisive; for if the assailant 
be vanquished, he will return to the charge, while if 
the defenders should prove the weaker, they can withdraw 
pehind their fortifications. Then will begin the tug of war. 
The iron and granite barrier that shelters the beaten foe will 
have to be forced at all costs. Regular siege operations 
will be out of the question. The delay would enable the 
defenders to rally and direct the bulk of their forces on the 
threatened point. The assailants must be able to cover their 
advance by an artillery fire superior at once to that of the 
forts and of the army by whom they are supported. In the 
next great war, the decisive battles will be preceded by 
combats of artillery greater than any the world has yet seen. 
After breaking the line, the invaders will have to encounter the 
enemy a second time, if they will accept battle, or invest them 
in their fortified camps, if they should be so unwise as to take 
refuge there. Unwise, because an army in an entrenched camp 
isa lost army, and in this opinion Colonel Hennebert, a French 
military writer who discusses the subject in his “* Europe Under 
Arms,” is fully agreed with Baron von der Goltz. In the event 
of the defenders being a second time beaten, the problem would 
be solved; the rest of the campaign could be conducted under 
normal conditions, save that the guarding of communications 
would require greater watchfulness, and absorb many more men, 
than previous wars were wont to do. The German Staff do not 
seem much concerned with the idea of leaving behind them a 
line of strong places, They remember that in the last war the 
fortified Camp of Langres, with its 17,000 men, did not cause 
them the least embarrassment. Neither Baron von der Goltz 
nor Colonel Hennebert is a great admirer of the exaggerated 
system of defence adopted by French strategists. Strong 
places are a shelter in time of disaster, and tend, perhaps, to 
give confidence to Generals, and impart a sense of security to 
their men ; but these advantages are dearly purchased by the 
sacrifice of more manly qualities, —dash, boldness, and audacity, 
—and by turning all their thoughts towards a defensive war- 
fare, they exercise a pernicious influence over the Head- 
quarter Staff and the Commander-in-Chief. The great wall 
of China did not keep out the Tartars, and not all the fortifi- 
cations in the world can stop an army confident of its 
superiority, and conducted by a General who knows his busi- 
ness, But they must be willing to make sacrifices hardly less 
severe than would be inflicted by a disastrous defeat. 

These are the conclusions of a member of the Great Staff 
of the German Army. They show that the armed nation of 
which the Empire now consists is prepared for all eventu- 
alities; but it is easy to read between the lines that Baron 
von der Goltz, soldier though he be, is by no means anxious 
for the war whose fortunes he attempts to forecast,—a war, 
we may add, which is probably more remote than many 
people seem to think. It is not merely that the men who 
carry the bayonets control the ballot-boxes, it is that 
obligatory military service forces every family in the land 
to give hostages to peace. The highest as well as the lowest 
must send out their sons to battle. Germany was never 
80 little warlike as on the morrow of the war which brought 
her so much glory and so many substantial advantages ; 
and though the French seem eager to fight Asiatic peoples 
who are unable to defend themselves, they were probably 
never less disposed to engage in a big war than at the present 
moment. It is true that the toiling millions who make food 
for powder, are not always the masters of their own destinies ; 
but fighting in these days has become so terrible a business, 
the sacrifices it demands are so enormous, its risks so im- 
measurable, that the most light-hearted of statesmen will 
pause long before entering into a contest of which not even 
the wisest. can foresee the issue or count the cost, and which, 
as likely as not, may involve his country in ruin and himself 
in disgrace. These are the best securities for the preservation 
of European peace, and we owe them to that system of 
obligatory military service which has created the new warfare 
and the armed nation. 





OUR RIVERS. 


) ges the Clyde to the Wey, along the Lea and along the 
Thames, even from the groves of academies on the banks 
of the Cam and the Isis, the cry of despair goes up against 








the pollution of the waters; but the pollution is not stayed. 
Parliament and local authorities, manufacturers and mill- 
owners, as well as private land and house owners, every on® 
seems to have combined and conspired against the public 
health by poisoning the water which the people have to drink, 
and by poisoning the air they have to breathe by the foul 
odours which the poisoned stream and poisoned banks give 
forth. In vain, with a late repentance, has the Parliament 
which has sanctioned the poisoning of the Lower Thames by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works endeavoured to stop the 
poisoning of the Middle Thames by the local authorities of the 
towns upon its banks by the threat of penalties so stringent 
that they cannot be enforced. In vain have the thunders of 
Acts of Parliament been launched against those who defile 
the waters of the River Lea. They might just as well have 
been so many Papal Bulls. Under the very eyes and 
nose of the Imperial Parliament, in the capital of the 
Empire, pollution by sewage, pollution by manufactures, 
pollution by every kind of filth and refuse, goes on as if no 
efforts had been made to stop it. Elsewhere the process of 
pollution goes on practically unchecked. In a short time, there 
will not be a river, hardly a brook, in the country which will 
deliver its tribute waves to the sea untainted. The results 
not merely to the amenities of life, but to the actual health of 
the nation, are terrible to contemplate. Our rivers, instead of 
swarming with life and being highways of health and pleasure, 
seem likely to become dead and deadly sewers. Surely the 
time has come for something to be done. We do not want, 
and we cannot afford to have all our rivers go the way of the 
Fleet,—first a river, a highway of commerce, and a source of 
food, then a ditch, useful but poisoned, and at last becoming 
intolerable, a dark and noisome underground sewer. It almost 
seems as though the progress of science had only removed one 
evil to substitute a worse. The development of drainage 
systems has removed the sources of disease and unpleasantness 
from the individual door, and disseminated them in what was a 
milder but is rapidly tending to become a more dangerous and 
offensive form over a whole district, or an entire river-valley. 
After all the millions spent by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, we find that the evils which used to afflict the Thames 
at London Bridge and Westminster are only removed a few 
miles lower down, and now affect a population as thick as 
London was when the Board was created, and threaten to 
reappear even in the spots from which they were supposed to 
have been permanently removed. 

The difficulty is to know what to do. We can hardly do 
as the “ Ancients” did, deify our rivers and keep them pure 
as the sacred rivers of Mother Earth—if, indeed, with all 
their deification, they did keep them pure. The Ganges is a 
sacred stream; but holy as its waters are, they are yet used as 
a common cemetery ; and Father Tiber himself probably did 
not owe his yellow locks entirely to the colour of his banks. 
But if we cannot make our rivers into gods, we can at least 
treat them as if they were gods, not to be insulted and abused 
with impunity. If we cannot make them sacred, we can at 
least make them taboo. 

Why should our rivers be made a receptacle for refuse? A 
man is not allowed, and still less is a local authority allowed, 
to make the highway into a dust-heap, though doing so would 
affect the neighbourhood far less than the conversion of a river 
into a sewer. What you put on a road mostly stays there, but 
whatever you throw into a river must needs float down and 
reach your neighbours. People who would have some scruples 
at poisoning their neighbours on dry land, seem not to have 
the least compunction about poisoning them by water. 
Neighbourliness appears to have no claims, and the precept 
of doing to others as you would be done unto, has no binding 
force for those up a stream to those below it. Indeed, so 
audaciously are the claims of the dwellers on the upper stream 
advanced against those who have the misfortune to dwell on 
the nether stream, that a dweller on the Lea actually writes 
to the Times on Monday to complain of the injustice of the 
Act of Parliament which forbids (though in vain) him and 
his friends in Hertfordshire to poison the unfortunate citizens 
of London below them. It is true that the writer is a Hert- 
fordshire landowner—a member, that is, of a class which, more 
than any other, carries the rights of position to its most 
illogical and unjustifiable limits; but still, there must have 
been long acquiescence in such aggressions before anyone could 
dare to write to a public paper, to set up such a monstrous 
claim as that of the free right of riverine proprietors to 
poison a cityful of people if it pleases them. After all, 
every manufacturer who throws his nasty stuffs into a river 
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acts on exactly the same principle, and so does every builder who 
drains his newly-erected villa into the nearest brook. Action 
on this principle has been expressly forbidden by Act of Par- 
liament in the cases of the Thames and the Lea, but as the 
audacious person referred to says, and glories in saying, these 
Acts “have been practically inoperative.” He says they are 
inoperative because they are unjust, and that if the people of 
London want pure water in the Lea, they must pay for it; in 
other words, the poisoned are to pay blackmail to their 
poisoners if they would preserve their lives. But the true 
reason of the failure is rather naively disclosed when he says 
that on the Lea “ every excuse for delay was resorted to, every 
obstacle thrown in the way” of the Act being carried out, by 
those whose poisonous practices it was sought to stop, and 
that even the members of the Conservancy Board themselves 
were half-hearted, because it would cost them money. 

No wonder that the pollution of rivers has increased, and is 
increasing, if these are the views of the rights of property 
openly professed. The sooner, by some general enactment, 
Parliament deliberately condemns this doctrine, the better. 
The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, passed by Mr. Sclater- 
Booth in 1876, has proved a dead-letter, as Sir Charles Dilke 
prophesied it would. It was too characteristic of the Ministry 
which passed it. It began by magnificent declarations of the 
principle now contended for, and then whittled it away in 
practice by provisos and restrictions. After having declared 
that every one who pollutes any river commits an offence, it 
goes on to say that “polluting does not mean innocuous dis- 
colouration ;” it preserves all existing pollutions, and allows 
new ones, if the “best means available” have been used to 
render the pollution innocuous; and on no account may 
industries be disturbed. Further, it pretends to give a summary 
remedy in the County Court; but as no one may take action 
but a Sanitary Authority, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, after two months’ notice in writing, and as an 
appeal at once lies “on the merits” as well as on law to the 
High Court, it is obvious that the pretended summary remedy 
is quite ilusory. This Act should be amended by striking 
out all the provisos and restrictions. The summary remedy 
should be made effective by giving any one power to sue on 
two days’ notice, and by compelling the Sanitary Authority to 
sue on complaint by its inspector or an inspector of the Local 
Government Board. It ought to be made a misdemeanour, to be 
dealt with summarily, for any one to send sewage or manufac- 
turing or other refuse into any stream, even if he owned both 
banks from source to mouth. As for the local authorities, they 
should be required to adopt some other method of drainage 
within a time, and a short time, to be fixed. Throwing it 
into a river is wasteful and barbarous, and only removes and 
does not abolish the evil. Mr. Labouchere proposes to re- 
lieve the Thames by making Sir Charles Dilke dictator for 
the purpose of taking the sewage of London to the sea. 
But that is only a little further removal of the evil. The 
shores of Cheshire and the Isle of Wight at low tide pro- 
test against this sea-change to the nose as loudly as inland 
streams can do. The obvious remedy is to put the sewage 
on the land. If that can be done successfully in a place 
like Winchester, a narrow river-valley surrounded by steep 
chalk hills, it cannot be difficult for the towns in the broad 
area of the Thames, or on the slopes above the Lea. The pro- 
cess may be expensive, and may not prove remunerative, but 
it can certainly be made innoxious. The present system is 
ruinously expensive, holds out no hope of remuneration, and no 
one pretends that it is innoxious. But the truth is that whether 
it be local authorities disposing of their sewage or manufacturers 
of their refuse, if they are only forbidden to send anything 
into a stream but pure water, they will find some means 
of obeying the law which will, in the long-run, prove 
not ruinous, but even profitable. It has been notoriously the 
case with manufacturers that wherever they have been for- 
bidden to make themselves a nuisance to their neighbours, 
whether by smoke, or vapour, or liquid refuse, they have 
always found that the prohibition was to their advantage. 
Having been compelled to devise some means of getting 
rid of the superfluous product, they have almost invariably 
found a means of utilising it. Chimneys which consume 
their own smoke effect a saving in fuel. Only this week, the 
newspapers have been describing a new method of sulphurising 
gas, foreed upon the Gas Companies by the Act of Parliament 
which forbad the poisoning of the air by the emission of 
sulphurised gas, and the general law against nuisances which 
equally forbad the poisoning of the air arising from the 
cleansing of the lime-purifiers, which prevented the sulphurous 





smells, By adopting the simple expedient of Placing ong 
hundredweight of lime and water in equal parts with eve 

of coal before it goes into the retort, the Tunbridge Wells Gag 
Company have avoided both the Scylla of the Act of Parlis, 
ment and the Charybdis of the Law of Nuisances, and at the 
same time not only effected an immense saving in labour ang 
expenses, but have actually increased their receipts from the 
sale of sulphate of ammonia—one waste product of gas. 
making—by 30 per cent., and considerably improved the 
quality of another waste product,—coke. In the present stata 
of science it is impossible to doubt that similar results woulg 
follow the purification of our rivers. But whether they did or 
did not, the preservation of public health is infinitely morg 
important than the saving of a few millions. It is, indeed, 
the saving of mafiy millions. An absolute prohibition of 
pollution, enforced by adequate inspection and prompt prose. 
cution, seems to be the only method possible. If the law 
gives the word, it is certain that science will be able to find 
the way. 








THE APOLOGISTS FOR CANNIBALISM. 
HE Magistrates of Falmouth have done a public service in 
arresting “ Captain” Dudley, of the yacht ‘ Mignonette/ 
upon the charge of murder, and in insisting upon an open 
inquiry. Itishigh time that the hideous tradition of the sea which 
authorises starving sailors to kill and eat their comrades should 
be exposed in a Court ef Justice, and sailors be taught, once for 
all, that the special dangers of their profession furnish no ex. 
cuse for a practice as directly opposed to human as it is to divine 
law. The facts of the case are as simple as they are horrible, 
and are not only not denied by the accused, but are principally 
dependent on his own testimony. On July 3rd, the yacht 
‘Mignonette,’ then on her way to her owner in New South 
Wales, was overtaken, between Madeira and the Cape, by a 
violent storm, and the crew, consisting of three men and a boy, 
took to the boat. They had, however, scarcely any food except 
a turtle which they caught and ate, or water except from 
passing showers, and for a fortnight they were absolutely 
destitute. They saw no sail, having run out of the usual track 
of vessels, and they gradually grew hopeless. It was at last 
proposed that they should cast lots, and kill the man 
to whom the lot fell; but this was rejected, and they 
agreed that it was better to die together. On the twentieth 
day, however, they having been fifteen days without food, 
it is asserted that two of the men, the Captain Dudley and 
a man named Stephens, agreed that as they were married 
men and had families at home it would be better that they 
should kill the boy Parker and eat his body, than that all 
should perish. The third man, Brooks, refused to accede, de- 
claring that it was better for them all to die, and he covered his 
face to avoid the scene; but the captain knelt down by the 
hoy, and after asking pardon of God for what he was 
about to do, cut the jugular vein with a penknife, and shared 
tie blood with his comrades, Brooks, though he resisted 
tie murder, taking his share. All three then lived for four days 
o1 the flesh of the boy Parker, when they were picked up bya 
German ship and brought to Falmouth, the captain of the 
rescuing vessel finding, in the condition of Parker’s corpse, 
emple evidence of part of the dreadful tale. 


So far the story, though peculiarly horrible, for we have 
omitted some needlessly ghastly details, does not differ greatly 
from similar tales of the sea, and would not require any special 
comment. Nobody doubts that shipwrecked sailors left with- 
out food in open boats have, in certain instances, killed each 
other, and have sustained life for various periods upon 
human flesh; and nothing would be gained by calling atten- 
tion once more to incidents so horrible. The case of 
the ‘Mignonette’ is, however, peculiar in this, that it 
reveals, in a special way and past all question, the hold which 
the diabolical tradition has upen all sailors, and, as we dis- 
cover with surprise, even upon landsmen. The sole authority 
for the shocking story is that of the incriminated yachtsmen 
themselves. Brooks, who tried to save the victim, apparently 
has not spoken; but so complete is the belief of sailors in their 
right to kill and eat comrades, that the “ Captain’? Dudley 
believed to be a most respectable man, and certainly with 
an excellent record, who spoke most kindly to his victim, 
and asked God’s pardon before he took his life, without 
any compulsion, voluntarily related the whole story in 
all its details, some of which are worse than any we have 
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sven, to the Custom-House officers at Falmouth as part of 
the incidents of a most painful voyage, and subsequently signed 
his narrative as a formal deposition. He did not, be it under- 
stood, make a “confession ” as of one who had committed a crime 
and was full of remorse; but simply narrated, with the straight- 
forward truthfulness with which a sailor usually describes 
any noteworthy incident of a voyage. He had, apparently, 
no idea whatever that he was liable to legal proceedings, 
and when arrested expressed nothing but astonishment; while 
pefore the Magistrates he denied nothing, but broke repeatedly 
into tears. He was, in fact, obviously originally a decent man 
of the ordinary type under the influence of the traditionary feel- 
ing of his profession, that cannibalism is excusable in a 
starving sailor, and that even killing a man in order to 
eat him is, if all alike are perishing in an open boat, not an act 
amenable to human justice. That is the belief of all seamen, 
even of Arctic voyagers, and of course tends directly to induce 


. them, when in extremity, to resort to the traditionary means. 


Andto our amazement, we find that at least half the journalists 
who have mentioned the case are of the same opinion, that public 
feeling in the port is on the same side, and that the Falmouth 
Magistrates are blamed for breach of the unwritten law, which 
compels—or, it is argued, should compel—all men to condone, 
or, at least, to pass over such offences. 


We can see absolutely no justification for such an opinion. 
The plea of insanity of course covers any act, and Captain Dudley 
and his comrades, if they were mad when the crime was com- 
mitted, are only subjects of pity ; but surely the madness should 
be proved by public trial as carefully as in any other case. The 
sailor who refused to join in the murder had suffered like all the 
rest, and was obviously not mad. The wretched victim Parker, 
though very weak, was not mad; but begged hard for his life. 
The captain, though doubtless suffering terribly, was so little 
mad, in the ordinary way, that he expressly recognised, by his 
own account, the sinfulness of the act he was about to commit, 
and deprecated the Divine anger he felt that he was incurring. 
The homely reasons assigned for dispensing with the lot are 
precisely the reasons which would influence men of the kind; 
and, like the keen memory for the details subsequently dis- 
played, are inconsistent with insanity of any recognised kind. 
The symptoms of starvation have been carefully studied, and 
there is no reason to believe that the suffering causes delirium, 
or is greater than that experienced in many other forms of 
disease. Nor when starvation occurs on land, do we make 
any such excuses. Soldiers who, in the last extremity of 
a siege, killed and ate each other, would be held in abhorrence ; 
and civilians who starve, die quiet and resigned. Suppose the 
unhappy woman who only last week was found naked in a 
London garret, dead of starvation, having sold even her under- 
linen to procure food, had killed her child, eaten it, and so 
remained alive, what would have been the result? We should 
all have hoped that she was insane; we should all have pleaded 
for a commutation of sentence, or, it may be, even for pardon; 
but weshould all have insisted on a regular trial,and ona sentence 
suffici..t to register the legal condemnation of the crime. What 
is there in life at sea to make the guilt of such acts less,—still 
less to make them so light that the perpetrators dare speak of 
them as acts, and not as breaches of law? We may be told that 
the landsman has hope, and the sailor none. But that is not 
true; and if it were, how much hope has the victim of cancer, 
or any other disease at once fatal and full of pain? Suppose a 
sufferer from cancer could be revived and saved by killing any- 
body else, should we justify that murder? How many men 
guilty of capital offences would be alive now if they could 
kill the witnesses, and who, if they killed the witnesses, would 
extenuate their guilt? Yet men do defend sailors who have 
done nearly the same thing—thatis, killed others that they them- 
selves might live—and they do it without producing the plea of 
insanity, and with only the idea that the sailors are the victims 
of irresistible circumstances. They are not irresistible any 
more than any of the circumstances which environ landsmen, 
and they should be met, not by cannibalism, but by resignation. 


We have little patience, we confess, with the modern toler- 
ance of cannibalism which came out so strongly in the dis- 
cussion of the recent case in the Arctic regions. It is excusable 
on the ground of insanity caused by suffering, but on no other 


- ground whatever. There are things which man has no right to 


do, not by reason of their consequences, but because they are 
forbidden by the most direct of all commands,—the inner con- 
science, which is the same in all races and all regions. There is 





no good race of cannibals, and never will be; and no race which, 
when it has once risen to the possession of full consciousness, is 
not instinctively ashamed of the practice, and debased by having 
resort to it. The constant effort visible in such tribes to connect 
the practice with religion, is not an effort arising from reverence, 
but from a passionate desire for self-excuse. The morbid 
ingenuity of motive-hunters has as yet discovered only three 
palliating motives for cannibalism. One is actual hunger. 
which, as no race lives, or pretends to live, for any length ot 
time on human flesh, but has always some other staple of sub- 
sistence, is hopelessly insufficient. Another is the idea said to 
prevail among certain tribes that, in eating human beings, they 
absorb their qualities,—gain, that is, the strength, or valour, or 
special powers of their victims, in addition to their own. That 
excuse is false, for cannibals eat women with especial gusto, 
and would dread to absorb their qualities or their weaknesses. 
And a third explanation, now the usually accepted one, is that 
the practice arises among tribes fed on vegetable products from a 
morbid and over-mastering desire for flesh meat. Thatisnonsense 
Many Hindoo families have not eaten flesh for a thousand years 
and, so far from craving for it, have a distinct aversion to it, so 
great that, when they become Christians, they adhere to the 
old diet. Even in Europe, those classes which habitually live 
without meat, like many thousand families in Spain, grow in- 
different to it as food, and consider a meat dinner anything 
rather than a luxury. Indeed, if it were not so, every vegetarian 
in England would be a potential cannibal—a notion which we 
leave to the hierophants of that conceited sect. The plain truth 
is that cannibalism arises from a ferocity of brutality which is 
not satiated with killing, but must actually eat and eject its 
enemies, thus making a final end of them. When the 
practice has once began, a morbid taste may be developed, such 
as was discovered among the Chiefs of Fiji—who, by the way, 
were exceptionally well fed, and on a flesh diet—but in its 
origin cannibalism springs from an enthusiasm of murder, from 
the spirit of brutal destruction carried to its last extreme 
expression, and is as little to be excused as any other crime 
against the inherent instinct. 





COUNTRY CRICKET. 

E cannot say that we at all agree with Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s estimate of the importance of cricket-matches 

as superior to that of the match between Lords and Commons 
now being played to crowded assemblies on the political field,-or 
that we greatly care whether eleven men from Australia,-who 
are paid to spend their lives over a game, beat or do not beat 
eleven Englishmen who are paid for the same waste of existence. 
We do, indeed, allow that, owing to old associations and habits, 
it is possible to feel one’s heart in one’s mouth over a cricket- 
match, if it be a match between one’s own and the rival 
Public Schoo], or between the rival Universities. This 
feeling is but a rudimentary sense of patriotism, akin to the 
feeling which, much as we may detest war in general, or the 
particular cause for which war is being waged, yet makes our 
hearts burn and our pulses beat like the whirring of wings at 
the records of English prowess on the battle-field. But some- 
how, the introduction of the professional element deadens, and 
must deaden, any feeling of that kind. If the matches 
between England and Australia were matches of amateurs, 
we might get excited and patriotic over the fact that 
the old country could hold its own in the peculiarly English 
game. One can feel, too, somewhat of the same pleasure in the 
fact that a team of young amateurs like the Oxford University 
eleven should be able to beat a team of seasoned players who 
live by the game, like the Australians. But the feeling in that 
case is not so much one of patriotismas of a satisfaction that those 
who are real players of the game, as a game, should beat the so- 
called “ players,” to whom cricket is not a game buta trade. Even 
where professional player is pitted against professional player, as 
in the recent match of the North of England against the Austra- 
lians, one can feel, though in a very modified form, some sort of 
patriotic feeling that we can still do at home as well as they can 
do in the Colonies. But the feeling in this last case is only. the 
same sort of feeling—not a very high one—as the sorrow with 
which we heard that Iroquois or Gladiateur had won the 
Derby. Whatever Englishmen do, whether for sport or money, 
one likes to think that they can do it better than the men 
of other nations. But this is a sort of languid tickle of 
satisfaction quite different from the heart-choking sensa- 
tions with which we used to watch, and can watch still, 
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the last man go in when there are two runs wanted to 
win an Eton match, or the exultation aroused in the breasts 
of Cantabs in the year of Cobden’s famous exploit with the 
Oxford wickets. Quite different, again, is the feeling with 
which we watch the ordinary “ first-class match” in which a 
purticular set of gentlemen, assisted, and generally too largely 
assisted, by a certain number of hirelings, contend for mastery 
with another casual set of gentlemen,"assisted by another batch 
of hirelings. No one cares who wins, but every one likes to 
see skill displayed, and the hero of the day—or, alack, the three 
days—is the man who hits most “blooming hard, blooming 
high, and blooming often.” When it takes three whole days to 
play, and sometimes not play out, a single match, even that 
interest is apt to pall. Cricket ceases to be a game, and, there- 
fore, skill in it tends to excite less admiration, when no one can 
ve or remain a proficient in it who does not devote a large por. 
tion of his existence to it. If it were not that happily cricket 
cannot be played all the year round, it would long ago have 
perished of professionalism, having become barren from excessive 
culture, or it would probably have followed the way of horse- 
racing, and sunk into a sport more demoralising than diverting. 


But though we cannot share the opinion of Mr. Lang as to 
the importance or the interest of the “higher cricket,” we 
heartily recognise its importance and its interest as an element 
of English life, conducted as a real game between amateurs who 
play for the game and not for money. At school and college 
its importance is, perhaps, too great, and it takes too large a 
share of daily life, though it is a good deal better than the 
loafing which is too apt to be its substitute. But the kind of 
cricket which is in our eyes most important and most beneficial 
to English life is the cricket played in provincial towns and 
in the country in the evenings or on Saturday afternoons and 
a few exceptional holidays, by those who toil all day for 
their daily bread. Unquestionably in this form it “ comes as a 
boon and a blessing to men,” and also to the women who watch 
them. It is an excellent substitute for the billiard-room and 
the card-room, the club and the public-house, which form the 
only attractions in London to the clerk out of hours. It pro- 
motes health and social intercourse at the same time. In the 
country, its effects are even greater, and it is satisfactory to see 
that the playing of the game is continually spreading. Mr. 
Andrew Lang relates a tale of some Northumbrian hinds, who 
demanded how much an hour they were to get when the squire 
introduced them to bats and balls and the rules of the game. 
South of the Humber, or at least south of the Trent, there is 
little danger of such an inquiry. 

In the country now it is almost becoming a point of honour 
for every big house to have its cricket-ground. Cricket-weeks 
are every year becoming more and more recognised institutions of 
country life ; and every owner of a park has either laid, is laying, 
or is thinking or talking of laying down a cricket-ground. The 
cricket-week has social uses and advantages not a few; but it is 
not the ordinary “‘cricket-week ”’ cricket that is socially useful, 
so much as the common or village-green cricket. This 
is the kind of cricket which the owners of parks do well 
for themselves and their social equals, as well as their 
social inferiors, to encourage. A country cricket-match is the 
one social institution of a democratic character which now 
exists. On the cricket-field all classes meet on equal terms, 
without any sense of patronage on one side or bowing the knee 
on the other. The squire’s and the farmer’s son, the parson and 
the village grocer (probably a Dissenter), the butler and the 
doctor, are thrown together on the simple footing of joint 
assailants of the defenders of five pieces of wood with another 
piece of wood against a round of leather. Mutual respect and 
good-feeling are engendered between them, and a good deal of 
ill-feeling and delusion possibly got rid of. The Dissenting 
grocer may satisfy his animosity against the parson by 
bowling him out, though it is perhaps more likely that his 
respect for the parson will be increased by finding he 
can make a good score and bowl him. The butler can ‘find 
solace in hitting the squire for four, and making his young 
master “ hunt the leather” through a long innings; while the 
village generally takes a kindly interest in their young gentle- 

men, and watches with avidity to see if they distinguish them- 
selves in their school or University eleven. Every country 
match thus becomes a lightning-conductor against revolution, 
If the French nobles had played cricket in their parks with the 
villagers, instead of playing tennis among themselves in their 
castle-yards, the French chateaux would not have gone up in 





flames, and.they themselves would not have needed guillotining, 
Every park-owner who opens his gates to village cricket ac. 
quires a new lease from public opinion, and a new title in 
public sanction. Mr. Henry George would have small chance 
of persuading the members of the village cricket-club that 
all land should be parcelled oyt for cultivation, especially and 
to begin with land not cultivated already. 

As the preservation of open spaces is daily becoming more 
important, as our population thickens, it is no slight advan. 
tage that the inhabitants of districts now rural should be 
educated up to perceive the importance and usefulness of parks 
and pleasure-grounds. The sense of envy and jealousy of pro. 
perty is diminished if the owners of property thus act as park- 
keepers for the people, and admit them to share in the enjoy. 
ment of land which has usually become private by methods 
which it would hardly do to examine too closely. While 
country cricket thus tends to increase the regard for property 
properly used, and thus to prevent the violent and revolutionary 
agitations which exclusiveness creates, it also has a no less bene- 
ficial effect on social ideas. Nothing can be conceived more 
calculated to diffuse a rational feeling of equality than the 
democracy of games. The divinity that doth hedge the parson 
is perhaps a little shaken when he is seen to get a little heated 
in temper, and perhaps breathe a gentle “ blow” or mutter a 
muffled “ damn” when his middle stump goes by the board ; but 
the prejudice against him gets shaken, too, when he is hail-fellow- 
well-met with dissenters and non-churchgoers, as well as with 
his own special flock. The reverence for aristocracy, too, 
wears off by contact with it upon equal terms, though a 
recognition of real superiority from education grows up when 
it is seen that the young squire has strength and skill, as well 
as birth, and breeding, and learning. On the other hand, the 
country loutishness disappears in fact, and still more in theory, 
when it is found that with practice the “village hind” can 
develop strength and skill like his betters. Even the common 
lunch has its civilising and refining influences on the one 
hand, and cultivates kindly feeling on the other. While, 
therefore, we are inclined to protest against the excessive im- 
portance attached to “high-class cricket” in life and in the 
Press, we are glad to recognise the growing importance and 
social efficacy of country cricket. 





CONSCIENTIOUS IDLING AT MALVERN. 

OR parsons and peaceableness, I never see the like!” This 

testimony was borne to the social aspect of the 
agglomeration of hill-side and hill-foot villages and villas of 
the eminently genteel kind, which strangers heedlessly call 
Malvern, but which jealously divide themselves into several 
denominations, by au elderly lady, in well-beforehand pos- 
session of the best place in a brake bound for Eastnor 
Park. She spoke, as she proceeded to explain, with 
authority; for, having been left “pretty comfortable” by 
her deceased husband— presumably associated during his 
terrestrial career with “ provisions”—she had given her mind 
for some years to watering-places, both salt and fresh, and 
was thoroughly prepared to justify her prepossessions by facts. 
Of the malpractices of lodging-house keepers by the sea-board, 
and inland, what might one not have learned, by journeying 
onward to the final destination of the brake with that elderly 
lady? She carried a picnic basket; its contents were intended 
solely for her own consumption; but would not have been, like 
David Copperfield’s turtle-soup, “a tight-fit for four.” Even 
between Great Malvern and the Wells, she contrived to cure a 
pretty young bride of a blind confidence in human nature as 
exhibited in “ ’elth hestablishments,” by an awful story about a 
fashionable bathing-place where “ they only lets on to let the 
water off, my dear; it all comes back under the floor, and then, 
into the biler with it, and hout again into your bath; wich you 
takes your chance among hall the hillnesses in the ’copia for 
wot’s been in before.” ‘“ Now,” she added, as though arguing a 
point of great difficulty and nicety, “I don’t ’old with that for 
people as ’as their ’elth, and is takin’ their pleasure; sick folks 
is pretty much all one.” Thumbscrews should not extract the 
name of that fashionable watering-place from the present 
writer; but the faces of two young gentlemen, superfiluously 


equipped with alpenstocks, and field-glasses big enough to: 


serve Lord Wolseley in a survey of the prospect before him, 
revealed with such ludicrous candour that the dauntless tourists 
had just “been there,” that a smile made the grand tour of 
the brake, “But you approve of Malvern, ma‘am,” inquired 
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the bride timidly, with an anxious glance at her husband, a 
big young man, with red hair and whiskers, in a new coat, who 
looked as if he might be rolled from the top of the Camp Hill 
and up again without being the worse for the operation ; “ You 
do think Malvern ’elthy ?” She was pretty; she had a com- 
plexion that indicated Devonshire, but she dropped her h’s as 
though to the manner born in Bermondsey. Thereupon the 
elderly lady waxed eloquent, and declared her belief that you 
could not beat Malvern for air, water, sunshine, walks, “ for 
such as ‘as legs made to keep on goin’ continual up 
’ill;” likewise for donkey and pony-chaises to aid persons not 
so highly privileged. “A quiet place, ma’am, and good 
company in it, I'll be bound to say,” remarked one 
of the party, eliciting the remark already quoted. It was, 
perhaps, wanting in elegance, but it had truth to recommend it. 
Parsons and peaceableness are among the striking features of 
Malvern. Is the whole parsonic world having what Mr. Guppy 
calls “an out,” and has it “ umped” for the historic region ? 
The black coats, the soft hats, and that enviable air of absolute 
holiday which is never so conspicuous as in the clergyman out 
of harness, pervade the hills, the plain, and the wood-bordered, 
winding roads that connect those resorts of the pedestrian health- 
seeker. If one wants a holiday to be instructive, Malvern will 
gratify that depraved appetite. Regarded as a “centre,” it is 
a boon and a blessing to the archwologist. Not only can one be 
summoned to contemplate that vast plain—on which light and 
shadow play so bewitchingly, that to sit and watch them all day 
long is a vacation in itself—in its primitive condition as a piece 
of the floor of the sea, and those green hills (which people who 
have not made notches in alpenstocks call “grand,” to the 
scorn and disgust of people who have), as the last strong- 


- hold of the natives of Britain against the invading Romans; 


but any amount of comparatively modern English history, 
topographically illustrated, lies in wait for one on look- 
ing out of window or going out-of-doors. You go out for your 
first drive, in the freshest, sweetest air that ever was breathed, 
and abandoning yourself with resigned confidence to the ups- 
and-downs of the road (you will previously have noted with 
satisfaction that there are very few broken-knee'd horses), you 
take note of the luxuriant foliage, the well-kept roads, the 
pretty houses, the well-to-do look of everything, the absence of 
the formal-melancholy aspect of a resort for invalids; and you 
find the driver respectfully directing your attention to a house, 
unfortunately restored, in which King Charles slept the night 
before the Battle of Worcester. You are delighted to see even 
the vulgarised modern ‘presentment of this historic dwelling, 
and you mention the fact to the first resident who asks how you 
like Malvern. With a polite and tolerant smile your visitor 
says,—“ Of course, you know that is merely imaginary. King 
Charles never was near the place; in fact, he came in on the 
other side.” You do not know, you have no idea which 7s the 
other side, you are perfectly satisfied not to know, and you 
privately resolve to believe in the house and the sleeping 
monarch. Then and there, if you are wise, and worthy of a real 
“ out,’—you will forswear history, and get yourself into a frame 
‘of mind as nearly approaching that sober certainty of waking 
bliss which consists of not knowing and not caring about things 
in general, as can be obtained anywhere except on board a friend’s 
yacht in safe and sanny seas. (It must not be yourown yacht; 
the sense of property interferes with true peace.) It probably 
is not in human nature, on land, to be indifferent to the arrival 
of the post, and to refrain from reading the daily papers; but 
these infirmities of habit deferred to, there are abounding re- 
‘sources for the conscientious idler at Malvern. It is a splendid 
place to wake in; for morning comes with a fresh sense of life 
and beauty, as if it were a new idea only just brought to perfec- 
tion,—and it is a fine place to sleep in ; for you go there troubled 
with insomnia, meaning overwork and too much of the company 
‘of your fellow-creatures, and after a while you yield to an influ- 
ence which would shut up the hundred eyes of Argus all at once, 
and make him sleep like Rip Van Winkle. It is delightfully 
free from the “ butterflies of fashion,” it knows not the masher, 
tt is eminently respectable, it bears the impress of peaceableness, 
Tf inveterate habit will not permit one to attain that perfec- 
tion of idleness which excludes observation of anything except 
the face of the earth, the weakness of wanting something to see 
may find soothing indulgence in watching the continuous stream 
of people who are always on their way up to, or on their way 
down from, St Anne’s Well and the Beacon. 


After a few days you have got your hill leg:, and you 





“make” the flat platform on which the little Well-housestands 
where the persuasive photographer plays the part of a harmless 
spider, anda succession of youths and maidens, not to mention 
middle-aged persons of both sexes, pose in that of fly all day 
long; where a row of portraits with a distracting similarity of 
expression is ranged by the roadside to encourage everybody ; 
where a friendly company of much-occupied dogs hold canine 
vestry-meetings, and there is acontinuous halting of hill-climbing 
donkeys, and queer little vehicles drawn by sturdy ponies, with 
mouths long past influence by tugging. You will see five out 
of the seven ages of man go by you, coming up from the wind- 
ing rocky path beneath, and passing on up the steep path beyond, 
with a sky over their heads so blue and lofty, and a breeze 
to fan them so pure and bracing, so redolent all the way of 
lime, and fir, and sycamore-tree, until it becomes the sweet 
breath of the wild hill-side only, that you think health must be 
had for the mere trouble of coming there. The itinerant 
musician is present, with a repertory of such ancient fashion that 
it has cbme “in” again. The sixty-years-old “Wreath of 
Roses” that bloomed in drawing-rooms this season, just as if 
such a thing as sentiment were still permitted to exist, asserts 
itself on a rattly hand-organ, with a group of short-petticoated, 
sandal-shoed, bandeau’d marionettes doing a grave waltz, 
a trois temps, ou a little shelf in front of it. 

The “ nosebag” (first given that name in Punch in 1862, on 
the occasion of the great Exhibition, to which we owed Shirley 
Brooks’ incomparable “ Japanese at the Derby ”) flourishes as an 
institution at Malvern. In every variety of bag and basket, from 
the dainty worsted-worked certificate that “Ida” or“ Amy” has 
been to Thun or Geneva, containing some biscuits and fruit, 
to the uncompromising hamper that means business by-and-bye 
beside the Beacon on Macaulay’s hill—cork-bestrewn as are the 
Pyramids—provisions are carried up to the historic site. Ona 
recent afternoon, so beautiful, so bright, with the lights and 
shadows dispersed about the plain in a way that turned all 
gazers into dumb poets while they gazed, the railway brought a 
prodigious number of holiday-makers into Great Malvern. 
Earnest-minded, respectable folk, who came in parties, in 
families, or in pairs, with ulsters, umbrellas, and “ nosebags.” 
They “did” the town—it is not intricate—and then they 
“ buckled-to”’ for the Beacon, with a stage at the Well. There, 
obstinately occupying two-thirds of a bench, was a lanky, 
melancholy stranger, more like Hannibal Chollop than might be 
supposed to be possible, and he regarded the ascending stream 
of holiday humanity with a stony stare. Whither was his 
fancy straying ? What pathetic remembrance was tugging at the 
heartstrings of the exile? Presently he was joined by a com- 
rade, an uncongenial one probably, for the new-comer, who 
emerged, with quite a convivial air, from a prolonged drink of 
the delicious water, was, like Juliet’s nurse’s husband, “a merry 
man.” He smiled upon the toilers, and he turned a cheerful 
look upon his friend, who slowly rose to an alarming height, 
and remarked, “I guess more’n a pig or two’s gone up that 
slope this turn, tween sandwiches and pork-pies.” Then he, 
too, addressed himself to the slope, and all doubts were solved. 
The “ bright home” of that exile was Chicago. 


Although the Baths are an important feature, they do not 
obtrude themselves perpetually, as in most health resorts. 
Everybody is not always just going to them, or just coming 
back from them; you can forget them easily. Facetious letter- 
paper vignettes displayed in certain shop-windows portray the 
comic side of hydropathi¢ processes carried on at various esta- 
blishments ; but “water cure” is not writ large all over the place. 
It was an excellent idea to conduct the brine from Droitwich to 
Malvern, and so pickle patients in a lovely scene, instead of a 
dreary flat in the black-country. The idea would present itself 
in a completer form if the brine-baths were less preposterously 
expensive, and if the prospectus tallied a little more closely with 
the facts. ‘“ Experienced bathmen and bathwomen are in 
attendance,” says the prospectus; but on the premises are one 
male and one female attendant. They are so efficient that it 
solaces a long period of waiting (occasionally prohibitory, if 
the aspirant to the bath has anythingelse to do), merely to 
contemplate such energy and alacrity as th.y display, but to be 
more than “three gentlemen at once” is not given to the 
most accomplished officials. These would need to be six. 

It would be impossible to say too much of the beauty of the 
scenery, of the easy breezy hills, the magnificent views extend- 
ing on all sides,—over cities, whose spires form landmarks in 
the rich distance ; over great estates and ancestral castles, over 
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ancient battle-fields, and the centres of some of those_industries 
that are fighting for life in the country even now; along the 
course of the noble Severn, along the line of the Cotswold 
hills; over wide sweeps of cultured country, where the latest 
Operations of harvesting are going on; over orchards, 
whose trees are bending with the weight of their fruit; and, 
when the day is very, very beautiful, and you have gained the 
topmost ridge of the hills, away to the broad, shining waters 
of the Bristol Channel. Everyone tells you about the ancient 
cottages, genuine wattle-and-daub, in the fruit-growing plain; 
and very impressive, weird, and “dumb-like” they are, 
especially those which show patches of the original wattle, 
but where the daub, often renewed most likely, has fallen away. 
These cottages are undoubtedly of vast antiquity, and make an 
appeal to one quite other than that of those stately homes which 
also count their centuries—the appeal of the serfdom of the 
generations who have lived and died in those dwellings, in the 
neighbourhood of the powerful and the wealthy. At least, 
their successors are not to be dumb for the future; henceforth 
their voice shall be heard in the land which their labour has 
made so rich and so heavenly fair. 

“TI am going,” says an Oriental, “to eat the air.” Those 
who propose to do the same, and come to Malvern for the pur- 
pose, will find that good digestion will wait upon appetite for 
that ambrosial fare, and health on both. 

There is a picturesque bit of common under the terraced hill 
of Great Malvern, and it is frequented by a large number of 
very fine geese. Geese are always consequential, but the 
Malvern geese, perhaps because their common is so hilly and 
daley, and their pond so big and so clean, are preposterously 
conceited. There is no smoke, there are no ‘ blacks,” and 
the birds of the air wear their natural colours, a charming 
fact which led the present writer to betray his Cockney 
origin by failing to recognise the familiar sparrow in a 
sleek snuff-colour suit, and by taking him for an unknown 
songster of these enchanted groves, where scarlet berries of the 
mountain-ash cluster in a profusion unequalled out of the Kil- 
larney regions. The same applies to what may be called the 
birds of the field. The geese are spotless; their grey is sheeny 
silver-grey ; their white is the glistening white of frosted sugar; 
their yellow bills are like amber mouth-pieces. If anybody 
denies that geese can be beautiful birds, let him survey those on 
the Common at Malvern, and repent him of his rash judgment. 
It was a fine sight to behold these fussy, self-complacent, 
self-absorbed creatures waddling across the Common in Indian 
file at a quick pace in an oblique line, and taking the water in 
succession with a pompous plump. Just as the present writer 
had come to admire them sufficiently to think that they might 
possibly be swans, a portly personage, in a shepherd’s-taitan suit 
and a hard glazed hat, who had also been observing this pretty 
pastoral scene, remarked :—‘‘ Getting on nicely for Michaelmas, 
ain’t they, Sir?” 

Beautiful, Malvern must be, always ; but its beauty on these 
days, when the sunshine is bright, and the sWeet air is cool, is 
only to be surpassed by its beauty on those nights, when, from 
the terraced road, one looked over the plain, and then back at the 
grand mass of the dark hills, by the light of the harvest moon, 
golden-grain coloured, without a cloud near her, in a clear 
blue sky. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Now that Mr. Gladstone has spoken, with words of which 
the meaning is not the less clear because they are so carefully 
weighed, it is the time for reviewing and forecasting the Liberal 
position. The Redistribution Bill will require all the Session of 
1885, and therefore the Franchise Bill must be passed in the 
coming Autumn Session. If the Lords, on the re-assembling of 
Parliament, pass the Bill at once, they may still pass it with 
“dignity and honour;” but if they renew their tactics of last 
Session, they will have to pass it with the ‘“‘ humiliation” of the 
threat, or the actual creation, of sufficient new Peers. It may 
be that either the one or the other—the dignified or the humili- 
ating—form of surrender, will be enough to restore the House 
of Lords to “ harmony with the affections of the nation, and to 
prolong its own existence”; though it may be that “the 
field of the controversy will become wider still.” . That the 
surrender and submission of the Lords will be complete, 








is beyond doubt; nor is it less certain that the surrender 
will mark an irrevocable step in the eontrary direction 
to that which they have so madly attempted to take under the 
leadership of Lord Salisbury. But whether it shall be enforced 
by statute, and by some statutory mode of reform, of one of the 
many kinds which men are talking of, or whether the surrender 
shall be of the unspoken and unwritten kind to which the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown have been submitted, time will show, 
The House of Lords has brought to issue the question whether 
they or the House of Commons shall rule the country ; and this. 
question has to be answered so plainly that it shall never be 
asked again. The surrender of the Lords must be, and will be, 
complete. But the less the change in the forms of the Con. 
stitution, the better will the nation be pleased, for then it will 
be “that which will divide us the least.” 

Such, I take it, is Mr. Gladstone’s view of the situation: he 
recognises it as the view of the country as well as his own; and 
he is ready to carry it out by the fitting and effective methods. 
of the statesman.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp StTRACcHEY, 





MR. GLADSTONE IN SCOTLAND. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.” } 
Srr,— Your description of Mr. Gladstone’s progress in Scotland 
reminds me of Sir Walter Scott’s words, in ‘Guy Mannering,” 
—It was one of those moments of intense feeling when the- 
frost of the Scottish people melts like a snow-wreath, and the 
dissolving torrent carries dam and dyke before it.” And the 
words of another of his great countrymen come to the memory 
as the poet’s anticipation of Mr. Gladstone’s really pathetic 
remonstrance with the Peers, and his entreaty that they would 
be warned before it was too late of the doom which threatens. 
them :— 
“ But, fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
O wad ye tak’ a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake ; 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., E. 8. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
{To tHE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—As the action of the House of Lords in the matter of the- 
Franchise Bill has brought the subject of mending or end- 
ing their Lordships’ House prominently forward, will you allow 
me to make a suggestion through your columns ? 

The population of Great Britain and Ireland is about 
34,848,239, The number of electors is 3,077,489 ; and with the 
2,000,000 who will soon be enfranchised, we may call it 
5,080,000. 

The House of Lords consists of about 480 Members, varying 
a little as peerages die out, and as new creations are made. Of 
this number twenty-six are Lords Spiritual, who in my humble 
opinion should not be there, at least as a matter of right. Sub- 
tract the number of Bishops, and the House of Lords consists 
of about 455 Members. Give every 12,000 electors the privilege: 
of electing one Peer to sit in the House of Lords at every 
general election, holding bye-elections as they might become 
necessary in a district. The result would be that out of 455 
Peers, about 445 would be elected. Or if the Lords Spiritual 
liked to stand for election, there is no reason why they should 
not do so. The small residue of Peers who failed to find a con- 
stituency to elect them would continue to be called my Lord, 
and to take precedence of Commoners in society, and I think that 
some of them would not know that any change had taken place. 

To veto any measure sent up from the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords should be obliged to find a majority against 
such a measure of two-thirds of whatever number of Peers were: 
available. ‘The House of Lords would consist of the same ele- 
ments as at present, with the exception of some few who could: 
not get themselves elected; and if the statement that they repre- 
sent the permanent opinion of the country as opposed to its 
fleeting opinion is correct, they should be able to collect the two- 
thirds majority necessary to veto any particularly wicked or 
mischievous measure that might be sent up by the House of 
Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shalfleet, Isle of Wight. Barrineton SIMEON. 

[Sir Barrington Simeon’s proposal would have no effect. The 
House would be unchanged, and the two-thirds majority would 
be easily obtained. The bulk of the Peerage will always be 
Tory.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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AN INSANE PIGEON. 

. {To tHe Epriror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—It has amused and interested me very much to find from 
your article in the Spectator for August 30th, that some one 
besides myself has possessed an insane pigeon. My bird, whom 
I had imagined to be the victim of delusions quite peculiar to 
himself, was a handsome white fantail, and, till he broke out in 
the manner I am about to relate, the respected head of a large 
family. He was a very fine bird, with immense development of 
chest and spread of tail, and giving himself all the airs befitting 
his position, nearly tipping over backwards with the dignity of 
his strut. 

One day I found a ginger-beer bottle of the ordinary brown- 
stone description, lying on the carriage drive before the house. 
In a moment of exasperation at finding it left in such a place, I 
flung it through the open gates into the stable-yard. That 
instant down flew Paterfamilias from his house, in the gable 
‘above the coach-house, and struting round and round the prostrate 
bottle, though never approaching it nearer than about nine 
inches, or a foot, he began to perform the most ludicrous series 
“of genuflexions I ever witnessed on the part of an enamoured 
pigeon. He cooed and he bobbed, and he, in fact, made such a 
fool of himself, that though alarmed for his sanity, I was fairly 
doubled-up with laughter. This went on for about an hour, 
when I took away the bottle. But the same farce was acted 
again and again. During that summer it was the stock enter- 
tainment with which I regaled my visitors. No matter whether 
I threw down the bottle or gently placed it on the ground; 
whether it stood up or was laid down; the moment it appeared 
down he flew with more than the alacrity with which he was 
accustomed to descend to his dinner, and went through all his 
performances over again, never stopping till the bottle was 
removed. His family watched his proceedings from the roof 
with calm contempt, never caring to take a nearer view of the 
object of his transports. During the next winter he died, so I 
was unable to discover how long the delusion might have lasted. 
So far as I knew it was his only one, and but for this strange 
freak he appeared as sane a bird as you could find, and always 
conducted himself with grave propriety. 

In those days I had never heard of Positivists, so I contented 
myself with asking Mr. Darwin kindly to explain the pigeon’s 
antics, and when he expressed himself unable to do so with 
formulating a theory that my poor fantail was a new kind of 
monomaniac, inferring from his habits that other animals 
besides man may be the subjects of insane delusions. 

Since then Mr. Romanes has published my story in Nature, 
and (I believe) in his last work on Animal Intelligence. And the 
story has certainly a psychological interest. What could the 
creature think the bottle was? For anything less like a pigeon 
it is difficult to imagine. I may add that I tried him with many 
other things about the same size, but he took no notice of any 
of them. To the stony object of his affection he remained 
constant. Titania’s infatuation was curious enough, but to fall 
desperately in love with a ginger-beer bottle appears to me an 
eccentricity beating hers all to fits.—I am, Sir, &c., C.S. 


EMERSON. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SpectTator.’’ | 

Sir,—I observe with interest that a courteous writer in your 
number of August 16th has used my little book, “ A Western 
‘Journey with Mr. Emerson,” as the text for some remarks on 
what he calls ‘“‘The Emersonian Cult.” He has in some 
respects misapprehended the scheme of the book, and has, in 
consequence, fallen into one or two errors; these have a certain 
importance, as being made the basis of inference as to the 
quality of Mr. Emerson’s genius; and I shall, therefore, be glad 
if you will allow me the opportunity to say a word or two in 
your columns. 

1. My small brochure is made up of two things,—the account 
of the “Western Journey,” and a quite disconnected short, 
supplementary paper relating to Mr. Arnold’s lecture on 
Emerson. The first, which is the main part of the book, has no 
comments on Emerson’s characteristics as a writer; it is simply 
@ slight contribution to a knowledge of his personal character- 
istics and every-day conversation ; and his remarks are preserved 
simply as being his, and not as being very significant or as being 
at all“ weighty.” They are things which I happen to have men- 
tioned at the time in family letters, written to a relative of Mr. 
Emerson, I kept,as the book states, no diary, and took no notes. 





Having made up a club paper some years ago from these letters, I 
lately concluied to print it, not without the explanations here re- 
peated and the express warning that “the pudding was small and 
the plums few.” It will be observed that there was never any’ 
set attempt to record what I had heard; and the book 
states in various places that there was much which I did 
not hear and much which I did not record. It may be 
added, that in preparing the book for publication I purposely 
refrained from inserting anything which rested merely in my 
recollection. It will appear then, I think, that the writer in 
your paper is unfortunate in referring to these casual remarks 
of Mr. Emerson, thus preserved and thus presented, as illustrating 
his supposed “thin, transparent mood”; and in saying that the 
book was written “on purpose to record the very few remarkable 
sayings which [the writer] brought away from close intercourse 
with Emerson” ; and that it is published “ for the purpose of 
setting the few weighty remarks of Emerson which...... he 
happened to remember and can record.” Equally mistaken is 
the suggestion that these remarks of Mr. Emerson, these slight 
and partly-preserved outgivings of daily intercourse, are supposed 
to be in any way illustrative of general suggestions, in a wholly 
disconnected part of the book, upon Emerson’s genius. 

2. My allusion to the sense that Mr. Emerson seemed always 
to have “of a certain great amplitude of time and leisure” is 
misapprehended by the writer in the Spectator. It has no refer- 
ence to his quality as a writer ; it relates to the impression made 
by his personal bearing and manners. 

3. As to the main point, of the justice of my remark that 
“Marcus Aurelius was not a man possessed—Emerson was, 
There is in Emerson an inflaming religious ‘quality which 
searches the soul of his reader with singular power; his morals 
are not merely morals,—they are morals on fire,”—you will not 
wish to allow me space to say what I should like to say. But 
as an old and careful reader of Emerson, I am well persuaded 
of its accuracy. It is true also, as your article insists, that 
Emerson was a cool watcher of his own mental processes, a keen, 
shrewd critic of himself, as well as of all else, sharply observant 
of all that presented itself as inspiration, as if feeling the shoulders 
of the alleged heavenly messenger for hiswings. But yet through- 
out the whole body of his thinking and his writing there is felt the 
presence and the light of a profound religious inspiration. Test 
the matter by reading a page or two of Marcus Aurelius and 
then a page or two of Emerson. ‘The difference between them 
may be indicated by a happy phrase of your own, when you 
said on February 2nd last :—* What Emerson will always be 
remembered by is his noble and resonant depth of conviction,” 
&e. It is this vesonance which makes him, and which comes 
from profound beliefs. He was, as I have said elsewhere, 
“flooded and full to overflowing all through his life with a sense 
of the presence, the omnipresence, and the instant operation of 
what he called the ‘ over-soul.’ His apprehension and acceptance 
of this was no merely intellectual matter ; it was something that 
penetrated into the substance of his being and moved him like 
a vital force.”—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES Braprey THAYER. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 27th, 1884. 


[Of course we read carefully all Mr. Thayer's explanations ; 
but after all is it not certain that this little book was published 
only because Mr. Emerson was of the party, and that there 
were various fragments of his conversation to record? As for 
the word “ possessed,” reverence is one thing, and “ possession ” 
by the divine spirit quite another. We should attribute 
reverence in at least equal degree to Marcus Aurelius.—Eb. 
Spectator. 





BOARDING-SCHOOLS AND DAY-SCHOOLS. 


{To tHE EpiITor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR’’] 


Srr,—I have been a strong upholder of the Boarding-School, 
and particularly of the present Public-School system. But 
recently I have been partially converted, and I should cordially 
agree with the article on Boarding-Schools and Day-Schools 
in the Spectator of the 6th inst., if I could see my way toa satis- 
factory combination of education,—home life and a sufficient 
allowance of games and discipline. However, I shall be glad if 
you will allow me a few lines in wh.ch to defend West- 
minster. Your article says:—“It is not so very long ago 
that Westminster was more fashionable than Eton and 
Winchester, for the very reason that it was in town. Now, 
the town has become poisonous. But the suburbs are open.” 
I do not wish, in the narrow limits of a letter, to enter upon the 
vexed question of the relative merits of town and country 
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schools. Certainly Westminster is not so near to the country 
as it was. But, whether or not the fact is due to ifs situation 
on the gravel of Thorney Island, Westminster may boast that 
there has never been any epidemic or serious outbreak of illness 
in the school; and that it has never broken up in consequence 
of illness among its members, as so many schools, even country 
schools, have been obliged to break up. With Vincent Square 
and the Dean’s Yards, it has nearly ten acres of playground. 
The school premises have been improved so much, and the 
convenience of day-boys has been studied so greatly of late 
years, that I hope that London parents will begin to find out 
how near at hand is one of the most honoured schools of Eng- 
land, and that the old foundation may rise soon to more than 
its former greatness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD WESTMINSTER. 


(To THE EpiITor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sin,—* We all talk education, but we confine the talk to the 
poor, and there is danger in the difficulties and dangers of 
the rich being ignored.” Such was the beginning of an article 
in your issue of the 6th inst. There seems to me, however, a 
very much greater danger, viz., that the difficulties of the 
middle-class will be ignored. We, comparatively poor middle- 
class people, find ourselves surrounded with palatial Board- 
schools, which we are taxed to build, and where working-men’s 
children obtain an excellent education. Why should we not 
have good schools provided for the education of our own 
children P 

This is the way education is managed in the North of 
London. Children begin under some lady who transforms her 
breakfast-room or dining-room into a class-room, and charges, 
perhaps, £2 2s. per term. When the boys (the girls have a 
splendid school in the Camden Road) get too big for the lady’s 
school, they go to other private schools in the neighbourhood, 
where the fees are £3 3s. and upwards per term. They are not, 
however, proper schools, but only private houses adapted to 
teaching purposes. I consider it most unjust that in a large 
suburban neighbourhood, where we support schools with large, 
well-ventilated class-rooms for the working-class, we should have 
no properly constructed school available for the education of 
four or five hundred of the children of those who are now paying 
two, three, or four guineas and upwards per term in the so-called 
colleges or collegiate schools of North London. 

Several of the City Companies are now devoting their atten- 
tion to education—the Grocers have an admirable school at 
Hackney. Should you allow my letter to appear in your columns, 
the Fishmongers’, or some equally wealthy Company, might 
commiserate us, and build a school for the benefit of the large 
population now existing within, say a radius of a mile, from the 
** Nag’s Head,” a well-known landmark in this neighbourhood. 
T an, Sir, &c., A. BB. 

Holloway, September 10th, 188 4. 








|To rue Epitor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Though I entirely agree with the main argument of your 
article headed as above, I cannot help thinking that you over- 
rate the social advantages open to boys attending large Day- 
Schools. From personal experience I can assure you that ifa 
boy “ play cards or backgammon,” “ play a musical instrument 
or sing,” or “‘ listen to some one else playing or singing” after 
his return from school, it can only be by neglecting some part 
of the home-work set him. A boy who does conscientiously his 
evening’s task will probably consider himself lucky if he have 
time to glance through a newspaper before the necessity of early 
rising compels him to seek his bed. Of course, there are the 
half-holidays, but after the close confinement in the school- 
room it is almost indispensable to good health that he 
should spend these afternoons out-of-doors. The hours of 
work, including “ preparation,” for boys of fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age, at the great London Day-Schools, average, 
I believe, from eight to ten daily. Add to this two hours spent 
in going to the City and back by train, omnibus, &c., and the 
time consumed in eating aud sleeping, there will not remain 
many minutes during which ease in the presence of woman, or 
auy other accomplishments, can be cultivated. 

The faculty of keeping one’s head above water in the company 
of the other sex seems to me to come rather by nature than 
education. I have recently come across a boy, twelve years of 
age (though he looked considerably older), as timid in some ways 
as a hare, and as ignorant as a, National School child of the 





lowest grade, who was, nevertheless, one of the most accom- 
plished and successful “ ladies’ men” I ever met. And all the 
book-learning which had been crammed into this little dunce 
was acquired at a Boarding-School. 

A serious drawback to the Day-School system in London is 
that three-fourths of the boys are obliged to make the daily 
journey to and fro by train. Of the prejudicial effects of this 
you had something to say on August 30th, in a review of “The 
Book of Health,” and I need not dwell upon it. Though, how- 
ever, the system has its faults, these are less numerous than 
the defects of the Boarding School, chief among which seems 
to be the pouring of all material into the same mould, the clip. 
ping all boys to the same moral, physical, and mental standards, 
Lhave had some experience of Boarding-School and Day-School 
boys, and I have nearly always found a lack of individuality in 
the former which is at least not so noticeably present in the 
latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT. 





MIXED EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ W. McL.,” is unduly impressed by 
the approving tone in which many Protestants speak of “the 
principle of united secular and separate religious instruction.” 
I believe he would have great trouble in indicating any district 
in Ireland where a practical belief in mixed education exists. In 
every district of the country where there is a mixed population, two 
sets of schools will be found, both conforming to the rule which 


demands that State-aided secular teaching shall be free to all, . 


and yet both practically denominational,—the one set under 
Protestant management, taught by Protestant teachers, and 
attended by Protestant children, the other managed, taught, and 
attended by Catholics. In districts almost exclusively Catholic, 
where the minority cannot have a school of their own, a few 
Protestant children may be found attending schools under 
Catholic management, and in Protestant districts a few Catholics 
may be found in Protestant schools, but instances where children 
from choice, and not necessity, attend schools taught by mem- 
bers of the antagonistic creed are extremely rare. While Pro- 
testants continue anxious to have schools which none but mem- 
bers of their own creed will attend, their professed love for 
mixed education need not count for much. 

I cannot ask space to discuss the assertion that toleration and 
brotherly love are likely to be produced by compelling Pro- 
testants and Catholics, whose views on education differ so widely, 
to be educated together. ‘They can only be educated together 
when both are agreed to keep their religion so much out of sight 
that it is in danger of being out of mind. And experience shows 
that. Christian charity, in every-day life, is quite as likely to be 
shown by those who are profoundly impressed by some detinite 
creed, as by those who show “a lofty indifference to all forms of 
religion.” Unfriendly feeling between adjacent Protestant and 
Catholic schools is not common. It has occasionally been 
noticed, I believe, in Belfast. But Belfast Protestantism is very 
Orange.—I an, Sir, &c., Bis 





MIRACLES. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smr,—An American clergyman, writing on the subject of 
Miracles, says:—“In one of the high cathedral towers of 
England there is a clock so constructed that at the close of a 
century it strikes the years just as it ordinarily strikes the hour's. 
As a hundred years come to a close, suddenly, in the immense 
mass of complicated mechanism, a little wheel turns, a pin 
slides into the appointed place, and amid the shadows of the 
night, the bell tolls a requiem over the generations which, during 
a century, have lived and laboured and been buried around it. 
One of these generations might live and die, and witness nothing 
peculiar. The clock would have what we call an established 
order of its own; but what should we say when, at the mid- 
night which brought the century to its close, it sounded over 
the sleeping city, rousing all to listen to the world’s age? 
Would it be a violation of law? No; only a variation of the 
accustomed order, produced by the intervention of a force 
always existing, but never appearing in this way till the 
appointed moment had arrived. The tolling of the century 
would be a variation from the observed order of the clock ; but 
to an artist in constructing it, it would have formed a part of 
that order. Soa miracle is a variation of the order of Nature, 
as it has appeared to us; but to God, it was only a part of the 
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great plan and purpose of the law of the universe.” I shall be 
greatly obliged if any one of your readers can inform me in 
which of our venerable cathedrals this remarkable clock is to be 
found.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 

[We fancy the American philosopher invented his striking 
illustration.— Ep. Spectator.] 





CHRISTIANITY AND CASTE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpecTaTor.”’ } 
Sir,—A gentleman, who has resided for many years in India 
and who ought to know, tells me that in the Madras Presidency 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Lutheran 
Missionary Society, do not insist upon the renunciation of caste 
on the part of those whom they receive as Christians. 

The statement seems to me almost incredible, and I hesitate 
to receive it as accurate. Christianity and caste have always 
presented themselves to me as necessarily exclusive, and con- 
tradictory ideas, as light and darkness, or loveand hatred. Can 
any of your readers speak certainly as to the facts of the case, at 
least as to our English Society P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Southport, September 8th. W. H. Dyson. 

[We believe the practice complained of has been abandoned. 
Christianity, however, does not prohibit caste.—Ep. Spectator.] 





RARE EPITAPHS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—Among the communications which you have printed on 
this subject, I have not observed any reference to the well- 
known one in Massachusets. 
A sorrowing and pious parent had inscribed the following two 
lines to the memory of his dead child :— 


“ We cannot have all things to please us, 
Poor little Tommy’s gone to Jesus.” 


A sympathetic reader, mistaking the point of the lament, added 
the lines :— 


“Cheer up, dear friend,—all may yet be.well, 
Perhaps poor little Tommy’s gone to Hell.’ 


Tam, Sir, &e., 


Sevenoaks, September 9th, 1884. WiLiIam Truman. 


{To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—The following, on a blacksmith, is in Shropshire. I 
forget where :— 

“ My sledge and anvil lie declined, 

My bellows too have lost their wind ; 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 

And in the dust my body’s laid: 

My coal is out, my iron’s gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Chelnsford, July 31st. R. E. Bartyett. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—If not too long for your columns, the following epitaph 
(I believe unpublished in any generally accessible form), in 
Bramfield Church, Suffolk, will interest students of “ style :”—- 


‘“ Between the rema‘ns of her brother Edward 
And of her husband Arthur, 
Here lies the body of Bridgett Applewhaite. 
Once Bridgett Nelson. 
After the fatigues of a married life, 
Borne by her with incredible patience 
For four years and three-quarters, bating three weeks, 
And after the enjoyment of the glorious freedom 
Of an easy and unblemished widowhood, 
For four years and upwards 
She resolved to run the risk of a second marriage-bed ; 
But death forbade the banns : 
And having with an apoplectic dart 
(The same instrument with which he had formerly 
Dispatched her mother) 
Touch’t the most vital part of her brain, 
She must have fallen directly to the ground 
(As one thunder-strook), 
If she had not been catch’t and supported by her intended husband. 
Of which invisible bruise, 
After a struggle for above sixty hours 
With that grand enemy to life 
(But the certain and merciful friend to helpless old age), 
In terrible convulsions, plaintive groans, or stupefying sleep, 
Without recovery of speech or senses, 
She died on the 12th day of Sept. in the year of our Lord 1737, 
And of her own age 44.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Shefield, July 22nd. WILFRED HaRGRAVE. 





[To tHE EpiToR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 
Str,—I beg to enclose copies of two curious epitaphs, both of 
which are to be seen in the graveyard at Wigtown, in Galloway- 
shire, Scotland.—I am, Sir, &c., 


6 High Street, Paisley, N.B., September 6th. James WatsH. 





“ Here lies the corps of Andrew Cowan, of Croft Angry, who 
died June €th, 1776, aged 70 years. And his son William lies beside 
him, who died the 21st February, 1778, aged 17 years. 

‘* And his son Jobn of honest fame, 
Of stature small and a Jeg lame ; 
Content he was with portion small, 
Keeped shop in Wigtown, and that’s all. 
Died August 21st, 1779, aged 32 years.” 





In memory of the “ Wigtown Martyrs” :— 


“ Here lyes Margrat Willson, Doughter of Gilbert Willson in Glenver 
noch, who was Drowned Anno 1685 age 18. 


Let Earth and stone still witness beare 
Their lyes a virgine Martyre Here, 
Marter’d for owning Christ Supream 
Head of his church and no more crime 
But not abjaring Presbytry 

And not owning Prelacy. 

They her condemd by unjust law, 
Within the Sea Ty’d to a stake. 

The actors of this cruel crime 

Was Lagg Strachan, Winram, and Graham. 
Neither young years nor yet old age 
Could stop the fury of their rage.” 


(To THe Eprror oF THE “SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—I have received the subjoined epitaph from an ornitho- 
logical correspondent, Mr. G. Maun, and have no doubt of its 
genuineness. It is from the churchyard of Ilfracombe :— 
“ Here lies my wife ; : 

There let her lie ; 

She is at rest, so am I,” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


Nunburnholne Rectory, Hayton, York. F. O. Morris. 








BOOKS. 


—————— 


LOTZE’S SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Tue result of the treatise on Logic has established that in the 
mind there are certain laws and forms by which we give shape 
to the material supplied to us by the senses, and also beyond 
these laws and forms there are other connections of a fixed 
order, which we must assume if our knowledge is to be valid 
and to answer to the real world. The separate sciences have 
given to us a number of connections, and the experiences of 
life have added still other materials in which a fixed order 
seems to reign. But the separate sciences and the maxims 
of common life are for the most part uncritical, and easily 
pass into contradictions, when we endeavour to gather them 
into a coherent system. How, then, shall we proceed, in 
order to bring all our knowledge, scientific and other knowledge, 
into the reality of a harmonious system? The harmony must, 
in the long-run, be of a twofold kind. It must be a harmony 
of thought consistent with itself, and it must represent the real 
and actual connection of things. This, then, according to 
Lotze, is the problem of Metaphysics. If we are to think at all, 
we must think in certain ways. There are inevitable forms of 
thought. Can we obtain clear and consistent views of these ? 
And what relation do these bear to reality ? Thus Lotze’s Meta- 
physics is, first,a treatise “on the connection of things ;” secondly, 
an application of the result of metaphysical investigation to the 
two great regions of external and internal phenomena,—cos- 
mology and psychology. We have thus the three parts of the 
present work,—Book I., “On the Connection of Things ;” 
Book II., “ Cosmology ;” Book III., “ Psychology.” The final 
outcome of Lotze’s speculation we unfortunately have not 
received from him. But we get glimpses of it here and there. 
We quote from the able article on Lotze, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the following statement :— 

‘“‘ We have already mentioned the final conception in which Lotze’s 
speculation culminates, that of a personal Deity, himself the essence 


of all that merits existence for its own sake; who in the creation and 
government of a world has voluntarily chosen certain laws and forms 





* Metaphysics, in Three Books: Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. By 
Hermann Lotze. English Translation, edited by Bernard Bosanquet, Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 
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through which His ends are to be realised. We may add that 
according to this view nothing is real but the living spirit of God, and 
the world of living spirits He has created; the things of this world 
have only reality, in so far as they are the appearance of spiritual 
substance which underlies everything. It is natural that Lotze, 
having this great and final conception before him, works under its 
influence from the very beginning of his speculations, permitting us— 
@s we progress—to gain every now and then a glimpse of that inter- 
pretation of things which to him contains the solution of our diffi- 
culties.” 

Things exist, and exist in connection with each other. The 
natural conception of the universe, which all theories alike 
presuppose, “finds the course of the world only intelligible 
of a multiplicity of persistent things, of variable relations 
between them, and ‘of events arising out of these changes 
of mutual relation.” Lotze’s problem is to make the notions 
embodied in language and in the separate sciences consistent 
with each other, and with the laws and conditions of thought. 
He. begins with a definition of the word “ real ””—a definition to 
which he recurs most frequently. ‘Real isa term which we 
apply to things that are in opposition to those that are not; to 
events that happen in distinction from those that do not 
happen; to actual existing relations in contrast with those that 
do not exist.” It seems a simple statement, but it is one of 
far-reaching consequences. It gives an unusual firmuess and 
clearness to all the speculations of this volume. Lotze makes 
the further assumption that real things exist, real events 
happen, and real relations are maintained according to Law. In 
this way Lotze seeks to bridge the chasm which yawns between 
consistent thought and the real universe in which we find 
ourselves. All systems of philosophy have here had to make a 
venture of faith, and to assume that they are able to reach the 
real order of the universe, and that our consistent thought has 
a true objective value. : 

- Lotze takés a position apart from the Hegelian assumption that 
philosophy can determine the laws and forms which the Maker 
of the universe must have followed, in making the world. The 
course of creation and the order of the world are determined by 
the ends which the Creator had in view, and not by the inherent 
necessary movement of the idea. On the other hand, he also 
stands apart from the problem with which English philosophy 
has busied itself. He is not much concerned with the natural 
history of knowledge, or with the genesis of our notions. 
Statistics regarding the development of our faculties, and the age 
at which we may be able to grasp abstract positions, do not seem 
to him of much value, in relation to the problem of philosophy. 
For the problem of philosophy is to obtain a consistent view of 
the universe, and one in harmony with the actual course of 
things. This involves a criticism of the common notions we 
have received, from tradition, from education, or from every- 
day life; and it involves also the casting-out of those which 
such criticism shows to be untenable. 

From this point of view, Lotze proceeds in his critical and 
constructive work. He tries to give a consistent meaning to 
our conception of what a “ thing” is, and points out that a com- 
plete conception would include the past and future history of the 
“thing.” Tothis completeness we can only approximate. But 
then we have things in relation to other things, not separate 
nor isolated. What conception, then, can we form of this 
manifold relatedness of thingsP ‘Real relations,’ Lotze 
answers, “‘are the reciprocal actions of Things conditioned by 
the unity that includes them ” :— 

‘“We do not gain the least additional meaning for Things, without 
self and withont consciousness, by ascribing to them a being outside 
the one Real. All the stability and energy which they ensure as 
conditioning and motive forces in the changes of the world we see, 
they possess in precisely the same definiteness and fullness when 
considered as mere activities of the Infinite. Nay, it is only 
through their common immanence in the Infinite, as we have 
seen, that they have this capability of mutual influence, which 
would not belong to them as isolated beings detached from that 
substantial basis. Thus for the purpose of any being or function 
that we would ascribe to things as related to and connected with 
each other, we gain nothing by getting rid of theirimmanence. It 
is true, however, that things, so long as they are only states of the 
Infinite, are nothing in relation to themselves; it is in order to make 
them something in this relation or on their own account that we 
insist on their existence outside the Infinite. But this genuine 
true reality which consists in relation to self—whether in being 
something as related to self or in that relation simply as such—is not 
acquired by things through a detachment from the one Infinite, as 
though this ‘Transcendence,’ to which in. the supposed case it 
‘would be impossible to assign any proper meaning, were the 
only antecedent on which the required relation to self de- 
pended as a consequence. On the contrary, it is so far as 
Something is an object to itself, relates itself to itself, dis- 
tinguishes itsclf from something else, that by this act of its own 





it detaches itself from the Infinite. In so doing, however, it 
does not acquire but possess, in the only manner to which we give 
any meaning in our thoughts, that self-dependence of true being, 
which by a very inappropriate metaphor from space we represent 
as arising from the impossible act of ‘Transcendence.’ It is not 
that the opposition between a being in the Infinite and a being 
outside it, is obviously intelligible as explaining why self-dependence 
should belong to the one sort of being, while it is permanently 
denied to another. It is the nature of the two sorts of being, 
and the functions of which they are capable, that make the 
one or the other of these figurative expressions applicable to 
them. Whatever is in condition to feel and assert itself as a Self, 
that is entitled to be described as detached from the universal all- 
comprehensive basis of being, as outside it; whatever has not this 
capability will always be included as ‘immanent’ within it, however 
much or for whatever reasons we may be inclined to make a separa- 
tion and opposition between the two.” (pp. 172-3.) 

That only beings who have mental life have independent 
existence, and things without mental life, or the material things 
outside of us, exist in virtue of the universal substance, and are 
only manifestations of its activity, are the main metaphysical 
conclusions of Lotze. We are unable to dwell on the criti- 
cisms of common and scientific notions which abound in this 
first book. They will be found to be unusually luminous; 
for example, the criticism on substance, which finds the notion 
of substance to be not a mysterious nucleus, but a mode of 
behaviour of things. 

Nor can we describe the conclusions which Lotze has reached 
in the spheres of cosmology and psychology. But the discus- 
sions on time, space, motion, materiality, and other topics of 
cosmology are of the very highest order of metaphysical discus- 
sion; and will serve to broaden the views of those who make 
space and time to be generalisations of experience, abstracts 
of co-existence and succession. The book on Psychology 
will serve to justify anew some notions which physiologi- 
cal pyschology has come to regard as old-fashioned and 
out of date. The bearing of Lotze’s philosophy on the deeper 
questions and problems of life-and duty has not been fully 
drawn out or stated in detail by himself. But abundant 
hints are found throughout this work, and also in the Mikro- 
hosmus; and these are sufficient to show how much we have 
lost in losing Lotze. We know, for example, that he regards 
self-consciousness as being fully true in all the fulness of mean- 
ing of that word only of the Infinite. We know that with him 
the absolute is not a vague, blank form, or an abstraction, but a 
living word, which becomes more vital and full of meaning as 
our experience widens. The supreme source, substance, and 
goal of things is not an “ Unknowable,” but is replete with 
moral attributes, and is the perfect realisation of the true, 
the beautiful and the good. Lotze’s work needs and will repay 
repeated perusal, for its metaphysical and speculative worth ; 
but even more because of the value it sets on personal life, and 
the worth it attaches to creation, and the significance it gives to 
the moral and spiritual elements of the universe. Above all, 
we find here philosophy in close contact with life, not dealing 
with abstractions, nor employed with phrases which have lost, 
or never had a meaning. He brings philosophy into immediate 
relation with the common interests of man, and brings into its 
service the science, the pcetry, and the general culture of 
humanity. 


THE LAW-BREAKER.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Most of those who have anything more than a fragmentary 
acquaintance with the work of James Hinton are aware that he 
left behind him a number of MSS., recording the speculations 
which occupied him during the last few years of his life. To 
those who have known so much it has been a question of much 
interest whether these papers would ever see the light, and they 
will receive with satisfaction the assurance given in the editor’s 
brief but touching preface. Mrs. Hinton writes :— 

“Tt has seemed to me that the latter manuscripts, of which this 
volume contains the first yet published, should no longer be withheld. 
The responsibility of keeping back thoughts which, surely, are now 
urgently needed, would be greater. than that of presenting them in 
their present form, especially remembering as I do, that I am carrying 
out his often-repeated wish that these manuscripts should be read, so 
that, if there were any truth in them, it might bear fruit. He used 
to say, ‘If my ideas are false, then the truth must be something 
better, and I am glad.’” 

This was a noble confidence. The thoughts of any man so care- 
less of his own truth, so careful for the truth, can hardly fail to 
embody, or at least to suggest, much of the latter as well as of 





* The Law-Breaker and the Coming of the Law. By James Hinton, Edited by 
Margaret Hinton, London: Kegan Pau), Trench and Co. 
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the former; and though even a generally sympathetic reader may 
feel impelled to question some of Mr. Hinton’s conclusions, and 
to deny some of his premisses, he is not likely to rise from the 
perusal of the volume without the stirring of moral enthusiasm. 

We feel bound to say this much at the outset, lest readers 
should be repelled from the book, as a whole, by the exceptions 
we must take, not merely to isolated thoughts, but even to some 
of its central principles. The general character of The Law- 
Breaker is not inaptly hinted at in two passages written at 


' different times by Mr. Hinton himself. In one of the series of 


papers entitled “ Physiological Riddles,” contributed to the 
Cornhill Magazine in 1860, he shrewdly remarked :— 

“ Of all the expounders of a great discovery, it is well known that 
the discoverer himself is one of the worst. For the most part he is 
altogether in the clouds, and when he endeavours to come down to 
the apprehension of common men, they can seldom perceive anything 
but a mist. In fact, he carries his cloud with him; and whetker it 
shine glorious in the western sun, or enwrap us in a chilling fog, a 
cloud is but a cloud; nor (if we except a few electric flashes, which 
may dazzle, but not enlighten) can anything but a general damping 
be got out of it.” 

Fifteen years later, in his last letter to his son, he wrote the 
following sentences :— 

“There is a wrong, an intense wrong, in our society running 
through all our life, and it will be made righter some day. I dashed 
myself agaiust it; but it is not one man’s strength that can move it. 
It was too much for my brain; but it is by the failure of some that 
others succeed, and through my very foolishness, perhaps, there shall 
come a better success to others, perhaps more than any cleverness or 
wisdom of mine could have wrought.” 


The first of these passages suggests a necessary defect in the 
form of The Law-Breaker ; the second explains a defect in its 
substance, not absolutely necessary, but relatively inevitable. 
In criticising the volume from a merely literary point of view, 
we must not forget that we are dealing with a mass of raw 
material rather than with a finished product; and it is certain 
that had Mr. Hinton lived to superintend the publication of his 
manuscripts they would not have appeared in their present 
shape. The Law-Breaker consists entirely of fragmentary para- 
graphs written as thoughts occurred to him, and they are given 
in the volume in the order of production—an order which is, of 
course, not logical, but simply chronological. During the years of 
which this book is the outcome, Mr. Hinton’s mind revolved with 
persistency round certain fixed ideas; and the volume is, there- 
fore, necessarily filled with repetitions which are irritating and 
puzzling, not merely because they ave repetitions, but because 
the duplicate presentations of thought have now an addition, 
now a modification, which renders it impossible to lay the finger 
with certainty upon any one form of expression which may be 
discussed as a final statementof Mr. Hinton’s matured conviction. 
An intellectual system embodied in hasty memoranda is as un- 
satisfactory as a statement of fact conveyed in nods and winks. 

It may, however, be doubted whether even the author's super- 
vision would have secured for the book the persuasive lucidity 
which alone can win general acceptance for new thought. Mr. 
Hinton might have had himself in mind when he wrote the first 
of the passages we have quoted. He does carry his mist with 
him, and it is not a mist of mere language, but of thought also. 
The self-invented, gratuitously unfamiliar terminology, and the 
perplexing tricks of style, such as the use of the double negative, 
and the habit of putting a positive statement in the interroga- 
tive form, are trying enough; but when all these difficulties are 
surmounted, a greater remains behind. ‘To what purpose is our 
toil in discovering what is said, when often it only brings us 
face to face with the apparently unanswerable question,—What 
is meant? Mr. Hinton, in one of his letters, said something to 
the effect that he was often misunderstood merely because he 
omitted something which seemed too obvious to need statement ; 
and in the mouth of some writers this would be a pertinent reply 
to objectors, but as Mr. Hinton continually indulged in point- 
blank denials of what seems obvious to others, he was hardly 
justified in assuming that he and his readers had a common 
standard of self-evident truth. Some of the most important 
passages in The Law-Breaker drive the conscientious student 
to the verge of despair, for they leave him to choose between a 
truism and a paradox, and Supply no canon by which the choice 
is to be governed. 


In passing from the form to the substance of the volume, we 
grapple for the first time with the real difficulties of our task. 
The Law-Breaker is the offspring of the attitade of mind 
described so pathetically in Mr. Hinton’s letter to his son. Look- 


_ ing out upon the world, he felt with great intensity the pressure 





upon his own heart of all the evil that is wrought under the 
sun, and out of the heat generated by this pressure was born 
the conviction that the evil lived and moved and had its 
being in one great falsehood, and could only be remedied 
by the putting away of this deadly falsehood and the 
substitution for it of the opposite all-comprehending, all- 
quickening truth. What, then, is the falsehood that has 
enslaved us, what the truth that is to set us free? The task 
of translating Mr. Hinton’s thought into a vehicle other than 
his own is difficult and perilous, but we are bound to attempt it, 
and to take the risks of failure. It seems, then, to us that in Mr. 
Hinton’s view all the wrongs of our social state arise from the 
fact that we have divorced goodness from pleasure, have, indeed, 
thought of them as opposed, and placed ourselves under the 
dominion of laws which make goodness to consist in a putting 
away of pleasure. And because the true law of nature is the 
combination of absolute rightness with perfect delight, it follows 
that our self-made laws are unnatural and deadly, and can re- 
sult only in the perpetuation of the very wrongs which they are 
supposed to repress. The ideal man, he in whom manhood is 
perfected and made whole, is one with nature; nature’s healthy 
impulses flow through him, and are his very life; and so it 
comes that he feels the self-made unnatural law to be an un- 
bearable restraint, and manifests himself primarily as the Law- 
Breaker. To other men who have not his fulness of life, which 
demands fulness of liberty, the law is sacred, divine; and the 
breaker of it is a profane person, a blasphemer, a destroyer of 
the only supports of life,a violator of its supreme sanctities. 
Christ was the typical Law-Breaker, and his treatment 
of the Sabbath is representative of his entire work. The 
Sabbath had been made for man—that is, for the service of man- 
kind; it had not originally been a restraint but an outgrowth 
of the natural human impulse, just as the chrysalis case is at 
once the outgrowth and protection of the insect in one stage of 
its development. In Christ’s time the whole meaning of the 
Sabbath had been lost; an institution which had been called 
into being by the necessities of service had become a fixed dead 
law preventing service ; and Christ, therefore, broke the Sabbath 
in the interests of the great end for which the Sabbath had 
existed. At Christ’s touch it perished, but only lost its 
phenomenal life of the letter in order that it might gain the 
true life of the spirit, and still exist, not in itself but in its 
effect. The Jews were enamoured of the chrysalis husk because 
they were in the caterpillar stage; their life had exhausted itself 
in making the husk, and because they had become dead the 
husk was to them an end in itself. Christ was alive; the evi- 
dence of life was the passion for service—for man; and in the 
play of passion the bondage which had been a protection, but 
which had become a restraint, must go. : 

Christ presents himself to Mr. Hinton as the true type of 
genius ; and the man of genius is the fulfiller of the human ideal, 
—the ideal which all men must realise if the world is to be re- 
generated. What then, according to Mr. Hinton, is the very 
essence of genius? Not exceptional power, intellectual or other, 
for were it thus, things would be hopeless; but simply un- 
conscious and glad obedience to the impulses of nature. The 
man of genius is therefore necessarily a law-breaker, or, to put 
it more truly, he does not break laws, but simply disregards 
them ; they have no existence for one who is a law unto himself. 
To the obvious objection that this man of genius, or ideal man, 
is a man without morality, Mr. Hinton, if we understand him 
aright, would reply :—‘ Precisely so; but do you not see the 
difference between beitg below morality and being above it ? 
When I speak of ignoring morality, you think of the former 
state, because morality is to you a final good; I think of the 
latter, because morality is to me a chrysalis-husk, a temporary 
condition of growth. Nature is a spiral, she repeats herself on 
higher planes. The life of the beast is a life completely in 
harmony with Nature; but it is an unmoral life, a life below 
morality. The life of the ordinary man is a life out of harmony 
with Nature—a life where one impulse contradicts another, 
where goodness is impoverished by the conscious absence of 
delight, and delight sullied by the intrusion of the sense of sin, 
—it is, in short, a life of morality. But may there not be—is 
there not—a life above and beyond this—a life in which Nature, 
or perfect goodness (for to me these terms are synonymous), has 
made all impulses and passions her own, a life in which man 
recovers the liberty of the brute, of which morality had robbed 
him fora time, only to restore it to him with an added sanctity ? 
Morality to the man of genius, like the Sabbath to Christ, is 
dead in itself, but lives on eternally in its effect.’ 
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We have chosen to paraphrase Mr. Hinton somewhat freely, 
rather than to quote from him, because as we havevsaid above, 
satisfactory quotation is not easy. We believe, however, that 
we have done justice to his leading thought, and we may 
stay to ask what it comes to. On the face of it, there is 
nothing that is startling, nothing that is even really new; for 
the doctrine that the truest life is not a painful repression of 
impulse, but a spontaneous movement of the impulses in the 
direction of right, is certainly as old as Christianity, perhaps as 
old as ethical speculation itself. At most, Mr. Hinton’s theory, 
taking this view of it, is a somewhat gratuitous elaboration of a 
thought expressed with perfect adequacy in one stanza of Mr. 
Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra :’— 

“ Let us not always say, 
‘ Spite of this flesh to-day, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh ‘more now than flesh helps soul !’ ”” 

No reader of The Law-Breaker, however, can believe that our 
paraphrase is a complete rendering of what Hinton believed to 
be his message to the world. When he speaks of that dashing 
of himself against some central wrong of society which was too 
much for his brain, he was thinking of something very different 
from a mere new setting of a universally recognised truth. 
What the problem he felt called to grapple with really was, and 
what was his proposed solution of it, are questions too large to 
be answered in a paragraph, and must be left to another article. 


M. DAUDET’S ARTISTIC MASTERPIECE* , 

Mr. Henry James and M. Emile Zola are at one in giving 
the first place in M. Alphonse Daudet’s remarkable series of 
fictions to Numa Roumestan, of which Mrs. J. Granville 
Layard here presents us with a translation that, although 
free and flowing, is nearly everything that could be desired. Mr. 
James says :— Daudet’s other works have their inequalities, 
their anomalies, certain places where, if you tapped them, they 
would sound hollow. The beauty of Numa Roumestan is that 
it has no hollow places ; the logic and the image melt everywhere 
into one.” M. Zola says,—“ I do not think that he has hitherto 
reached such an intensity, either of irony or of geniality.” We 
are disposed to agree with these undoubtedly weighty opinions, 
the more especially as M. Daudet, since writing Numa Rou- 
mestan, has wandered into paths where the bulk of his English 
admirers at all events must decline to follow him. At the same 
time, we are bound to say that we find more genius, more 
humour, and that of the two kinds that recall both Dickens and 
Mr. Besant, in The Nabob; and then it has, as Numa Roumestan 
has not, a Joyeuse family to comfort English readers with the 
notion that, after all, simple virtue has the best of it, even in 
this world and on the other side of the Channel. Nor does 
Numa Roumestan indicate the power,—the unhappy power,— 
revealed in Sapho, of laying bare the darkest, the most truly 
Byzantine, recesses of life, and which tempts us to quote the 
late Mr. W. R. Greg, who said of French fiction, when it seemed 
—although history has proved this to be a mistake—as if a 
lower depth could not be reached than that revealed by M. 
Feydeau’s Fanny and M. Dumas’ La Dame aux Camélias :— 

“The grandest gifts placed at the service of the lowest passions; 
the holiest sentiments and the fondest moments painted in the 
richest colours of the fancy, only to be withered by cynical doubt, 
or soiled by cynical indecency; the most secret and sacred recesses 
of the soul explored and mastered, not for reverential contemplation 
of their beauties and their mysteries, but to expose them with a 
hideous grin—naked, sensitive, and shrinking—to the desecrating 
sneers of a misbelieving and mocking world! Such is the work which 
genius must stoop to do, when faith in what is good, reverence for 
what is pure, and relish for what is natural, have died out of a 
nation’s heart.” : 

It is its bright realism,—bright even in its satire——and its 
equality of style that constitute the charm of Numa Roumestan 
and mark it out as M. Daudet’s masterpiece, regarded merely 
as a work of art. It is full of its author’s own Provence, of 
the mistral, of the farandole, of “the song and sunburnt mirth,” 
that come, however, from the soil and the climate, rather than 
from the heart or the conscience, and which, while they express 
** joy abroad,” also conceal “ grief at home.” M. Daudet’s light- 
hearted Provencals who, under a blazing sun, jostle, and laugh, 
and chatter in the Aps amphitheatre, and bepraise the Bourbon 
noseand imposing appearance of their hero, the Legitimist Deputy 
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Numa Roumestan, are quite as true to life as the Sicilian peasants 

of Theocritus, and very nearly as entertaining. In fact, i. 

Daudet’s great triumph consists in making his readers not only 

pity and forgive, but almost love Numa, who is weak, shallow, 

vainglorious, self-indulgent, all things to all men, and restrained 

only by cowardice from being all things to all women, not 

because he is a worthy man at bottom, but because he is a 
typical Provencal, and has in him, therefore, not even the germs 
of those virtues of which self-control is the first. One is almost 
tempted to be wroth with his wife Rosalie,—cold, proud, a true 
child of the North,—for not more readily forgiving him his weak 
mendacities, his weaker liaisons ; for being induced to return 
to him only when her mother tells her that “ men are deceivers 
ever,” and proves what she says by telling of the weakness of 
her own father, whom she has hitherto regarded as immaculate. 
Is she not a bit of a prig as well as of a prude? is she not the 
“Miss Chilly” she is nicknamed by her younger sister, poor 
Hortense, who, had she married Numa, would, one is convinced, 
have been able, with her Southern instincts, to have ‘‘ managed ” 
him better ? Why, with her lofty ideals and her distrust of Pro- 
vengals as naturally unable to attain to them, did she succumb 
so readily to the showy attractions of an egotistic avocat, with- 
out making any genuine inquiry into his character and antece- 
dents ? Numa has no backbone, and therefore there could hardly 
be a more contemptible creature in Anglo-Saxon eyes. He never 
measures his words. When a Minister, he promises his sister- 
in-law, whom he does love after a fashion, to each of his three 
secretaries. He tempts a provincial musician to Paris by dangling 
hopeless ambitions before him, and then turns and rends his poor 
friend when reminded of his promises. He is weak even in his vices, 
and slips into an intrigue with Alice Bachellery, a singing- 
girl, although he has been carefully warned beforehand that 
she is cold-blooded, calculating, mercenary, that she paints, 
and that she is some eight or ten years older than she admits her- 
self to be. His love and his remorse alike are not proof against 
a draught of cold air or a blast of wind. Even his political 
fibre is of the poorest ; although the enthusiastic champion of 
Legitimism, he is only saved from taking office under the 
Empire by the superior and restraining moral sense of his wife. 
But simply because he is amiable, impulsive, tender; because, 
in his superficial fashion, he loves Rosalie better than any other 
woman, one is sorely pressed to pardon him, or, at least, to 
blame Provence, and not himself, for his weaknesses. Numa 
Roumestan is a triumph for the art of literary seduction. 


But Numa Roumestan is also the success it is, largely because 
it is an incident rather than a story, and because M. Daudet 
does not crowd his canvas with figures. There is in it no plot to 
speak of, but only an episode in the married life of M. and 
Madame Roumestan. Rosalie finds her husband unfaithful, 
and leaves him. But she forgives him, and returns to 
him, to please her parents, and, above all, her dying sister. 
On the other hand, she believes in him no longer; at the 
end of the story, we find her putting her hope not in him 
—upon whose nature, indeed, nothing leaves a strong im- 
pression—but in her little son, who she prays may be no 
Roumestan. The best portrait in the book is the hero, such 
as heis. This boastful Provengal adventurer, that carries all 
before him by sheer force of self-confidence, is, we hope, a type, 
not a sketch from real life. Some of the minor characters 
are also well-drawn, such as Bompard, Roumestan’s queer 
chum, Lappara, his dandy secretary, and, above all, Aunt 
Portal, with her money, her shrewd sense, and her Pro- 
vencalisms. M. Daudet would seem to think that President 
le Quesnoy, the father of Rosalie and Hortense, is a good type 
of the self-contained, resolute north-country Frenchman of cul- 
ture; but he strikes us as too stiff, too austere, too like 
Lawyer Brandon, in the late Lord Lytton’s Paul Cliford. Next 
to Numa Roumestan himself, in M. Daudet’s little gallery, comes 
Hortense, who is the soul at once of the comedy and of the 
tragedy of the story. She has her own trouble, poor thing. 
Her imagination—she is perpetually dreaming of a prize-list 
announcing, “First prize of imagination, Hortense le Ques- 
noy, of Paris”—draws her into an entanglement with Val- 
majour, the preposterous Provencal musician, already men- 
tioned. Consumption solves this problem and her own as well. 
M. Daudet never drew a more touching scene than that in 
which she forces Numa and Rosalie into a reconciliation, even 
although her mischievous humour bubbles up to the last, as 
when she tells her sister, “ Our father and mother are grieved 
at your estrangement, and they will require all your affection. 
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Numa is so lively that he will cheer them up after I am gone.” 
But we like both Hortense and M. Daudet best in her letters 
from Arvillard-les-Bains, whither she has been sent by her 
parents, who vainly hope that its mineral springs may restore her 
to health. They are full of liveliness, that is none the less remark- 
able that it is tinged with melancholy. M. Daudet has painted 
nothing better than the portraits of some of the heroes of these 
Springs, such as the death’s-head doctor, and the youth who, 
although in the last stage of consumption, yet has “ elasticity,” 
and “leads all the amusements, plans the picnics and excursions, 
dances, fences, and rides on horseback, though shaken at in- 
tervals by terrible fits of coughing.” Here are the sad humours 
of the “ inhaling room :’— 

“T may as well tell you, my dear Rosalie, that every one does not 

inhale in the same way. Thus, the old gentleman sitting opposite 
me follows the doctor’s directions to the letter. I recognise them 
all; the feet on a footstool, the chest thrown forward, and the mouth 
kept open to facilitate breathing. Poor dear man, how he does in- 
hale, and with what touching confidence! There is a credulous, not to 
say devout, expression in his little round eyes which clearly means,— 
¢O spring of Arvillard, cure me quickly! See how I inhale, and what 
faith I have in you!’ Then we have the sceptic, who inhales with- 
out inhaling, as one may say, with his back turned to the miraculous 
spring, shrugging his shoulders, and looking up at the ceiling. Then 
come those who are discouraged, the real invalids who see the futility 
and nonsense of it all. A poor lady, sitting next to me, puts her 
hand up to her mouth after every fit of coughing, and looks to see 
whether her glove is not spotted with red.” 
Why does not M. Daudet stick to genuine comedy and tragedy,— 
the one pervaded, the other tempered by the sunshine of his own 
Provencal nature, and leave the moral crétins of Paris to them- 
selves—and to M. Zola ? 





PROFESSOR GINDELY’S “HISTORY OF THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.”* 


“TE enormous Thirty Years’ War, most intricate of modern 
occurrences in the domain of Dryasdust,” as Carlyle calls it, has 
found in Professor Gindely, of the University of Prague, an 
historian equal to the tusk of educing order out of chaos. For 
twenty years he has laboured at this subject ; and by the time 
he has completed his large history of the war, the years of his 
labours will be commensurate with those of the war itself. 
Meanwhile, he has published the result of his long studies in a 
form accessible to general readers, and this shorter history has 
been translated by Andrew Ten Brook, “ formerly Professor of 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan.” 


Professor Gindely belongs to the school of Ranke. His work 
is based on original investigations in the archives of Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, and Paris, and so far as the intricate 
diplomacy of this war is concerned, may be regarded 
as perfect. He is comparatively indifferent to its mili- 
tary side, and not unreasonably. For with the sole excep- 
tion of Gustavus Adolphus’s brilliant irruption, the mili- 
tary operations of this war are about the most unprofitable 
things that a student could waste his time in mastering. 
Picturesque, indeed, to the last degree are many of its incidents, 
and its sickening horrors are unsurpassable. But Professor 
Gindely studiously eschews all that can be called graphic when 
battles and sieges are concerned, and notices tfe atrocities of 
the soldiery on both sides with a stern composure, resembling 
that of Thucydides. Yet the Greek had no horrors to tell that 
can compare with the loathsome cruelties that were perpetrated 
during the Thirty Years’ War, from its commencement, by the 
ill-paid and ungovernable soldiers who took part init. In cold 
blood these wretches “would unscrew the flint of a pistol and 
screw up the thumb of the unfortunate in the place; they would 
skin the bottom of the foot, sprinkle salt in the fresh wound, 
and then make a goat lick the salt off; they would pass a horse- 
hair through the tongue, and draw it slowly up and down; they 
would bind about the forehead a knotted rope and draw it con- 
Sstantly tighter with a lever; they would ’—but this example 
will suffice of the way in which the burghers and peasants 
of Germany were tortured to make them tell where their 
poor savings were hidden. Of course, these beasts spared 
neither maid nor matron in their lust; and although Gus- 
tavus Adolphus kept order among his Swedes while he 
lived, they speedily, after his death, became such bandits 
and freebooters as were their foes and allies alike ; and when 
peace was made, numerous bands of robbers were formed from 
the discharged Swedish soldiers who pursued, on their own 
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accounts the trade they had formerly carried on under the cover 
of military law. Tt is satisfactory to read that a summary and 
pitiless Justice put an end to that evil, and that “thousands of 
the former warriors and heroes of the Faith were sacrificed to 
that justice.” There is a shade of sarcasm in this sentence, but 
Professor Gindely is impartiality itself in dealing with the 
religious aspects of his history. He sees quite clearly that 
disagreement in religious convictions was not the sole cause “ of 
the murderous war which for thirty years of the seventeenth 
century lacerated Central Europe,” and that its continuance 
was due to something altogether apart from religious differ- 
ences. The passage in which he describes the principles which 
govern his history brings out the secular character of what has 
been ealled the last religious war with great clearness :— 

‘The insubordination of the Estates in Austria, the avidity of 

the Princes to enrich themselves at the cost of the Church property, 
the ambition of individual party leaders, who could be satisfied only 
in a general disorder, contributed so largely to the kindling of the 
conflagration as to make it doubtful to what particular the greater 
guilt should be ascribed. But whatever may have kindled the strife, 
it is certain that its long duration was caused only by material inter- 
ests. All the princes and statesmen who came successively to par- 
ticipate in the Thirty Years’ War wished to augment their power by 
triumph. This is true of Ferdinand II. and Maximilian of Bavaria, 
of Louis XIII. and his Minister, Cardinal Richelieu; of Gustavus 
Adolphus andOxenstiern. Having once drawn the sword, the ques- 
tion was the same with all,—increase of territory and people. All 
the words with which they tried to conceal this purpose were empty 
phrases, which never deceived those who employed them. We would 
not, however, deny that Ferdinand II. and Gustavus Adolphus, each 
in his way, regarded themselves as chosen instruments of God, and 
that their efforts were not, like those of Louis XIII., governed by a 
mean desire of conquest.” 
There can be no doubt of the general justice of these remarks. 
Ferdinand’s sincerity, at all events, was unimpeachable, and 
just what might have been expected from a bigot who, as 
Professor Gindely cynically puts it, “squandered his time in 
scrupulous acts of piety.” The sincerity of the King of 
Sweden after his victories is more open to question; and this 
historian does not hesitate to say that he, no more than Wallen- 
stein, could conscientiously join in the prayers which were 
offered up so fervently by their respective armies before the 
battle of Nuremberg, in that “from being a defender of his 
kindred in the faith, he had become a conqueror for the sake of 
conquest.” It is difficult, indeed, to guess what limits Gustavus 
Adolphus woull have set to his ambition, if he had survived 
Lutzen, and been able to turn that undecided battle into a 
complete victory. His military talents were backed by a 
Minister who was not much inferior to Richelieu in diplomatic 
skill. And his death, though it was mourned over at the time 
as an irreparable loss by Protestant Germany, in all human 
probability saved Germany herself from a dismemberment 
which would have disposed for ever of all chances of unifica- 
tion. The details of that death are given with extreme 
simplicity by Protessor Gindely. He cannot, apparently, bring 
himself to believe in the world-famous “ Bruder, ich habe 
genug; rette dich;” and he rejects decisively the notion that 
the King was assassinated. He has, however, discovered that 
the proposal of an unknown person to assassinate Gustavus 
Adolphus, for the sum of 30,000 Hungarian ducats, was made 
to the Capuchin monk, Fray Diego de Quiroga, and accepted by 
him with the full concurrence of the two Spanish Ambassa- 
dors accredited at that time to the Imperial court. But the 
King of Spain refused to confirm the nefarious bargain; for, 
“although the deed,” so ran his answer, “ might be decided 
upon without violating conscience,—of which, however, there 
may be doubt,—such a transaction does not seem worthy of a 
mighty and just king; and the royal servants ought not, there- 
fore, either knowingly or by their counsel, to participate therein.” 
As for the other vexed question which historians have disagreed 
about in connection with the events of this war,—the guilt, 
namely, of Wallenstein,—Professor Gindely decides without any 
qualification against the Duke of Friedland. The point is not 
one of entrancing interest at this time of day; and if Wallen- 
stein was a traitor, he was a traitor to a master so criminally 
indulgent to himself, that history may give him the benefit of 
the wretched excuse which can be ma?e for Messalina’s treat- 
ment of Claudius. Yet even then Wallenstein’s conduct on the 
eve of his assassination is quite incomprehensible, and we must 
either accept Professor Gindely’s explanation that his mind was 
unhinged by his gout, or believe, as we are strongly inclined to da, 
with the Spanish Minister Olivarez, that this clever schemer’s 
brain—there was always a twist in it—was addled in his declining 
years, and that he was neither more nor less than a “ fool.” 
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Professor Gindely, as we have intimated, makes no ‘effort to 
display those descriptive powers of the historian which Carlyle, 
before he came to learn where his own forte lay, declared to be 
among the lowest of the historian’s endowments. An exception, 
however, must be made in favour of his character-sketches. 
These are drawn for the most part with great vigour and terse- 
ness, and are no less vivid than accurate. We may quote, as a 
sample of these sketches, a few lines from his description of 
Maximilian of Bavaria :— 

“He was of medium stature, had red hair, and did not enjoy firm 
health, but suffered constantly from catarrhal affections, and was, on 
this ground, extraordinarily moderate in his eating and drinking. 
His voice was that of a eunuch. Externally he was not, therefore, 
captivating, and gave no indications either of his persistent endur- 
ance or his power to labour; but in spite of his sickliness, he really 
did more than the strongest princes, and by his careful manner of 
life attained to the advanced age of more than seventy-eight years.” 

The translator of this excellent history has done his work 
fairly well. More than this we are unable to say, and this 
explanation of what appears to us to be his chief fault will 
probably be found to lie in his attempt “‘to let the reader have a 
few glimpses of the author himself rather than have him quite 
concealed in the mask of a translation.” Of his introductory 
and concluding chapter we can say no good at all. They may 
be safely left unread by every one who is not curious to learn 
the views of a Chicago ex-Professor of Mental Philosophy on 
the moral government of the universe. It is quite impossible 
for the wisest of mankind to say whether our race is still in 
the first or is approaching the last act of the great world-drama, 
and we regard the speculations which this translator indulges 
in with something more than distrust. We shall close this 
notice of a history that we can praise very heartily with the 
author’s own quiet and unpretending reflections :— 

“When it is perceived that the armies were regularly paid for 
scarcely a third part of the long period of the war, and that they 
were for this reason thrown upon exactions, plunder, and accident 
for their support; when it is considered how by their tyranny the 
peasants and burghers were bereft of all their means, how the cities 
and villages were laid in ashes, or at least in desolation, it becomes 
easy to conceive how a great portion of the land was gradually de- 
populated. A census ordered in the County of Henneburg after the 
war showed that this district had lost 75 per cent. of its population 
and 66 per cent. of its dwelling-houses, while the loss in horses, cows, 
and goats was 80 per cent. All other parts sustained similar losses ; 
and it will not be too much to say that all Gerniany lost at least the 
half of its population, and more than two-thirds of its movable pro- 
perty. Tothis is to be added the damage suffered in regard to 
morals and culture. The schools which had once been so good, were 
now, chiefly for want of teachers and pupils, shut up, and Germany 
was in this respect behind its Western neighbours, It required 
almost more than human exertion to rise from this deep decay, to 
renew the paralysed industry, repair the intellectual losses, and keep 
step with the West. Time has shown that Germany did not shun 
this task, and that it has brilliantly repaired its losses.’’ 





ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND THE ANDES.* 
We like Mr. Crawford’s style none the less that he does not 
pretend, as too many travellers now-a-days with an eye to effect 
and the circulating libraries do pretend, to be a combination of 
the special correspondent and the landscape painter. It was an 
errand of business that took him across the Pampas and Andes; 
and on the whole, he tells ‘his story in a business-like way. 
Sometimes, indeed, he takes to the stilts of the provincial 
lecturer, as when he describes a tipsy Indian as “a votary of 
Bacchus,” and speaks of “the poison of that most insidious of 
moral diseases, the cacocthes scribendi.” But we note that the 
book originated in a lecture delivered at Monte Video for the 
benefit of some schools, and this fact may account for certain 
departures from plain realism of narrative of the kind we have 
quoted. Messrs. Waring Brothers, of London, having entered 
into an agreement with the Government of Buenos Ayres to 
send out a staff of engineers to explore and survey the route 
for a proposed railway across the continent of South America 
from Buenos Ayres to Chili, to “connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by an iron link similar to that binding together 
New York and San Francisco, or the chain now being forged 
by our Canadian fellow-subjects farther north, to stretch 
from one coast to the other of their vast Dominion,” 
Mr. Crawford: was appointed engineer-in-chief of the 


expedition. With his colleagues, he sailed from Liverpool in. 


March, 1871, for Monte Video. Arriving there, he found it in 
a state of siege, while Buenos Ayres, properly the first stage in 
his journey, was in no better case, having been attacked by 
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yellow fever. Having organised with some difficulty an ex. 
ploring party at Chivilcoy, about 100 miles to the west of 
Buenos Ayres, he struck across country, through Indian territory, 
and by frontier forts, to the Andes. With Mendoza for his 
headquarters, he spent some time among the Andes. Finally, he 
crossed them in rather circuitous fashion by the Planchon Pass, 
and entered Chili. At Valparaiso, he again took steamer, and 
passing through Magellan’s Straits into the Atlantic, returned 
to. Monte Video. Mr. Crawford seems to be a naturalist as well 
as an enthusiastic traveller and capable engineer, and he has in 
his narrative confined himself to describing what he saw, and 
precisely as he saw it. 

Mr. Crawford deals very exhaustively, in one of his appen- 
dices, with the question of a trans-Andine railway. A line from 
Buenos to Santiago or to Valparaiso may cross the Andes, 
either throngh the Uspallata Pass, or by a detour through the 
Planchon Pass. The Uspallata route, the line of which may 
be gathered from a map which appears along with this volume, 
is much the shorter of the two. The distances from Buenos 
Ayres to Santiago and Valparaiso by it are 812 and 856 miles; 
whereas by the Planchon Pass, which Mr. Crawford surveyed, 
the distances are 990 and 1104 miles. On the other hand, the 
travelling required on the Planchon route is a much less serious 
affair than that by the Uspallata. The summit tunnel in the 
latter is 10,568 feet above the level of the sea, while the highest 
oo on the Planchon route is 8,225. 

‘The position of these two projects may,” says Mr. Crawford, “be 

fairly stated in a few words as follows :—The Uspallata route is much 
shorter than its rival, and has the advantage of going by the established 
line of traffic and touching at Mendoza, where it would reap the 
benefit of the traffic from San Joan and the neighbouring provinces 
to the north. On the other hand, the line by the Planchon crosses. 
the summit at a much lower level, and with less abrupt and shorter 
incline, and it would be less expensive to construct and work; but it 
traverses a country as yet unsettled.” 
It may be noted in connection with this matter that Messrs. 
Clark, an engineering firm of Valparaiso, obtained in 1874 a 
concession to carry a railway over the Andes by the Uspallata 
Pass, which is the route for the bulk of regular communications 
between Chili and La Plata, and which at its highest pes is 
12,795 feet above the sea-level. 


That Mr. Crawford met with no startling adventures in the 
course of his journey from Buenos Ayres to the Andes must be 
regarded as a lucky accident rather than anything else. As 
soon as he reached the confines of the Argentine Republic he 
was in danger from Indians. Although he was fortunate 
enough to meet only with friendly tribes, a surveying party 
which was sent out after the one which he commanded, was, 
although protected by an escort of an officer and twenty-eight 
men, attacked by a band of fifty Indians. They drove off their 
assailants, indeed, and killed twelve of them; but they never- 
theless lost some of their horses and cattle :— 

“In El Eco d2 Cordoba of January 4th, 1872, there is a statistical 

summary of the Indian invasions during the year 1871 in one depart- 
mentof the frontier only, enumerating more than thirty of them, 
giving at the same time the date, place, and particulars of each. One 
of these was a very serious affair, where eighty Indians under the 
celebrated Blanco attacked ‘ Sarmiento,’ an important fort upon the 
frontier (in which there was a garrison of 250 men when we passed 
by it), and plandered it, pursuing their course northwards as far as 
‘ Chemeco,’ devastating the country as they went along, killing in all 
sixty-five men, wounding seven others, and taking two prisoners, 
besides carrying off 223 horses and 76 mules from Fort Sarmiento, 
together with 36 horses and 7 mules from Chemeco.” 
Mr. Crawford places great stress on the promotion of railway 
enterprise as a means of reducing to a minimum the danger of 
Indian incursions into Argentine territory over the Rio Negro, 
which at present constitutes the boundary-line. But he also 
puts some faith in just treatment. “ It might be well,’ he says, 
“even on the lower grounds of expediency, to pay the Indians 
something for the territory wrested from them, and to guarantee 
that no further encroachment would be made south of the new 
limits, provided a treaty to that effect could be brought about. 
The experience of the results of the treatment of the North- 
American Indians in Canada would lead to the hope that such 
a course as that suggested might not be unsuccessful.” - 

Mr. Crawford, although his mission in Argentine territory 
was not expressly that of a naturalist, is a careful observer, and 
gives a lively account of everything in animate and inanimate 
nature that attracted his attention. That was surely a novel idea 
which he gave effect to one night of collecting and confining fire- 
flies in a tumbler and utilising them as a night-light. Here is a 
fuller account of the Biscacha of Buenos Ayres than we remember 
to have come across before :—~ 
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“ By far the most important animal in point of numbers to be met 
with in the province of Buenos Ayres, is the Biscacha (Lagostomus 
trichodactylus). It closely resembles both in appearance and habits 
the marmots or ‘ prairie-dogs’ of North America. The body is about 
two feet long; and the tail, which measures from ten to twelve inches, 
ends with a tuft of coarse black hair. The fur is of an ashy-grey 
colour upon the back, and pure white on the throat, breast, and under- 
part of the body ; large, coarse, black bristling whiskers decorate 
each side of the mouth; the ears are short, and the eyes large and 
black. The toes of the hind-foot are three in number, while the fore- 
foot possesses one more. The Biscacha has four very sharp, curved, 
and bevel-edged, gnawing teeth in the front of the mouth, two above 
and two below; they are hollow at the base and firmly embedded in 
the jaw to a depth of one inch, while they project an inch and three- 
quarters above the socket, giving them a total length of two and 
three-quarter inches. There is a considerable space without any 
teeth, and then, near the back or hinge of the jaws, they are supplied 
with molars. These little animals are very numerous in the settled 
parts of the country, although not so abundant elsewhere. Their 
habits are nocturnal, or nearly so; they sleep by day and make their 
appearance towards sunset. At first they sit for awhile at the 
mouths of their burrows looking sleepy and drowsy, but as the twi- 
light deepens they grow lively and active enough. They live together in 
families like rabbits, but in burrows of great size, and supplied with 
many chambers, and frequently on terms of strange intimacy with 
their lodgers, the little burrowing owls (Athene cunicularia), the 
one inhabiting the house by day and the other by night, after a some- 
what similar arrangement to that of Box and Cox in the play. 
Biscachas have a very singular habit of collecting all the old bones 
and miscellaneous articles they can find in their nightly rambles, and 
depositing them around the entrance to their burrows, probably with 
the desire of gradually raising them aWove the level of the ground 
alongside as a protection against inundations during heavy rains, an 
inconvenience they often suffer from in the level districts they 
most frequent. I recollect on one occasion mentioning this pecu- 
liarity of the Biscacha for collecting curiosities to a friend, 
a captain in the British Navy, with whom I was on a shoot- 
ing excursion in the south of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
by way of consoling him for the loss of a powder-flask which he had 
dropped just before nightfall, and suggesting that he would probably 
find it next morning at the mouth of one of the nearest ‘ Biscacheros,’ 
as their homes are called, to where it was lost. At the time he was 
very incredulous, but next morning, following out my suggestion, he 
went in search of his missing property, and found it, as I had an- 
ticipated, at the mouth of a Biscacha hole, the owner of which no 
doubt had brought it home as part of the night’s spoil. I have also 
known them to exhibit this propensity for acquiring strange objects, 
in a manner calculated to lead to some inconvenience, by drawing 
and carrying away a large number of the stakes driven into the ground 
to mark the centre line of a railway about to be constructed, and 
more than once I have been disturbed in my sleep, by their noisy 
endeavours to possess themselves of our tent-pegs. They are by no 
means timid animals, and will sometimes show considerable spirit if 
intercepted in their attempts to reach their burrows. One that I 
treated so, left a deep indentation with its teeth in the barre's of my 
gun, which I had interposed to save my legs from its attack. And 
another I have seen, when its escape was similarly cut off, turn upon 
a.dog that was pursuing it, and seize him by the tail, nor relinquish 
its hold until it had been dragged for a considerable distance by its 


affrighted antagonist, retreating precipitously in dismay at the unusual 


caudal appendage.” 


The terrible catastrophe, which less than a quarter of a century 
ago befell the city of Mendoza, the last important stage on the 
way to the Andes, is not yet forgotten, and Mr. Crawford does 
something more than repeat the sad story :— 


“The 20th of March, 1861, had been a sultry and oppressive day, 
and, as the night apprcached, the half-suffocated inhabitants of 
Mendoza, issuing from their houses, went in search of cooler air, or 
sat at their open doors to catch each breath that passed, while the 
more devout among them assembled in the churches to offer up their 
evening prayer, when, without a note of warning, a terrible destruc- 
tion swept over the devoted place. The earth shook and opened in 
yawning chasms; foundations tottered and houses fell, burying 
beneath them nearly the whole of the population. In less time than 
it has taken to describe all was over, and from 12,000 to 15,000 
people had perished in the ruins, which still exist as records of the 
dire calamity, and tell, with a force that words could not express, 
how terribly complete it was. Scarcely was the earthquake over, 
when fires broke out in different places among the débris of fallen 
houses, and raged for many days before they could be extinguished. 
Nature had done almost her worst, but it was reserved for man to add 
the last touch of darkest shadow to a picture already fall of misery. 
With a cruelty and inhumanity scarcely to be credited, bands of 
plunderers from other places rushed to the scene, as vultures to a 
carcase, and occupied themselves with endeavouring to secure what 
spoil they could, instead of helping the few still surviving but im- 
prisoned sufferers to escape from their living tombs ere the consuming 
flames had reached them. After the catastrophe the Government 
tried to induce the scanty remnant of the population to abandon the 
site of the ill-fated city, and begin the building of a new one at some 
distance from it; but associatious proved stronger than the teachings 
of experience, and a new Mendoza has arisen alongside the ruins of 
her unfortunate predecessor, evolved from a state of chaos and con- 
fusion into one of beauty and prosperity. Fine public buildings, 
private dwellings that indicate comfort and convenience, gardens with 
their fruitful vines and fig-trees, walnut-trees, and poplars, both 
Lombardy and Carolina, grace the public streets and walks; but 
above all, the pleasant promenade, more than half a mile in length, 
With its streams of running water Howing on both sides, beneath the 





canopy of shade afforded by two double rows of well-grown trees. 
Add to this the mountain torrent which rolls past Mendoza along its 
bed of rounded stones and gravel, from the mighty Cordillera, whose 
slopes reath almost to the city. All these combined to make a lovely 
spot, but, in spite of this, it is impossible to divest the mind of the 
sad memories connected with the locality. Your host, while he 
entertains you, recounts the hairbreadth escape he had himself, while 
many members of his family perished. The coachman, driving 
through the town, tells similar dismal tales of friends he lost, and 
points to particular spots among the ruins where some exceptionally 
appalling incident occurred ; while the hairdresser, not to be outdone, 
as he cuts your hair, pauses at intervals to tell, with the garrulity of 
his calling, more horrors of that dreadful day. With such surround- 
ings, it is not surprising that numerous precautions should be taken 
to guard against the possible recurrence of a similar calamity. The 
new strects have been laid out much wider than the old ones were, 
and the walls of houses are generally composed of a timber frame- 
work, filled in with sun-dried bricks. The people, too, live in a state 
of continual apprehension, as may be seen from their using, instead 
of doors, heavy curtains drawn across the entrances to their bed- 
rooms, so that upon the first alarm of an earthquake, they may spring 
from their beds and rush into the open courtyard, with which each 
house is usually provided.” 





FLOWERS AND FLOWER-LORE.* 


Tuls recent addition to our floral literature will be especially 
acceptable to those who do not merely admire flowers, whether 
wild or cultivated, but like to study them in their poetical and 
legendary aspects; but it may be questioned whether the author 
is quite justified in believing that the love of flowers is sogenerally 
inherent that its absence in any given case is matter for surprise. 
The taste for floriculture has certainly made great advances 
amongst us of late years, and even peasants and artisans have nice 
flowers in their gardens and fine plants in their windows; but 
all this is comparatively recent, the result mainly of increased 
€ncouragement in the shape of prizes to be won at flower-shows 
and by successful window-gardening. The people have taken 
kindly to the innovation, and everything should be done to foster 
so humanising an influence; for we contend that the advance 
in this direction is much more the outcome of culture than of 
instinctive feeling. But although the admiration of flowers as 
beautiful objects and their application to household adornment 
are, at least as concerns the masses, of very recent and as yet 
even of very partial growth, wild flowers and plants of all kinds 
have, in perhaps every country, and in none more than our own, 
been always intimately associated with folk-lore, and with tradi- 
tions and superstitions of all kinds. These are the special points 
the development of which has been for Mr. Friend such a labour 
of-love, his book being evidently the result of much personal 
observation as well as of considerable research. None the less 
do we like it because the writer by no means claims that it shall 
be considered} exhaustive, frankly admitting that some 
valuable works on the same subject were unknown to him 
while engaged in its preparation. The list of books he has 
consulted is, however, of formidable length; yet he tells us 
that a very large part of his information has been gleaned 
directly from intercourse with the rustic population of our own 
and other countries, although he reserves most of what he has to 
say of Oriental Flower-lore for a future occasion. 

The first two chapters of Mr. Friend’s book are devoted to the 
relations of flowers to fairies and the Evil One. We then come 
to those dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, those used for bridal 
wreaths and bouquets, and the flowers and garlands for heroes, 
saints, and gods. After this we have traditions and proverbs 
about flowers and plants, the flowers of different seasons, and 
those used in divination and magic, or with which special super- 
stitions are connected; this ends the first volume. The second 
deals with the curious beliefs of herbalists ; strange facts about 
plant-names, rustic and otherwise; the peculiar uses of flowers and 
plants, flower-language, witchcraft, flowers and the dead, and 
wreaths and garlands generally. It is difficult to make selec- 
tions in dealing with this curious medley of historic and popular 
flower-lore ; but we will pick out bits here and there which may 
serve to show the kind of book we are treating of, and how much 
that is quaint and curious may be found in its pages. Let us 
take, for instance, the account of the Helston Furry-dance—a 
survival of the worship of Flora that may still be witnessed by 
anyone who finds himself in Cornwall on the 8th of May. Some 
think, says Mr. Friend, that the name of the festival is derived 
from the Cornish word fuwer=a fair or merry-making; he, how- 
ever, holds it to be a corruption of Flora. However this may be, 
on Furry Day the streets and houses of Helston are profusely 
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decorated with flowers cultivated for the occasion, the maidens 
being adorned with lilies-of-the-valley, while every lad wears a 
tulip :— 

“The market-house is the place of assembly, young men bringing 
bouquets of fresh flowers for their partners, and each one is as joyous 
as the importance of the day can make him. When the band strikes 
up the Flora, or Furry-tune,—a lively melody, and not without some 
charm,—the dance begins. Last year the dance was confined to the 
gentry, but on former occasions, during living memory, there were 
four or five different classes of dancers, composed of the gentry, the 
tradesmen, the servant class, and others. Down the street, through 
the principal buildings, and past all the principal shops and dwelling- 
houses, the dancers wend their way, the master and mistress often 
standing at their doors, surrounded by the younger folk, to wish the 
merry-makers joy, or receive them into their honses, through the 
front and out at the back into the street again. In this way the day 
used to be spent, and if some~of the customs are dying out, still the 
day is largely observed with the uccustomed heartiness and joviality 
of former times.” 

Several other curious May festivities were also observed formerly 
in Cornwall. ; 

Mr. Friend tells us that his interest in the names of flowers 
was first aroused while living in China, by finding that a flower 
that would be called Kai-fi by one person, might be called 
Chi-tsé6 by another; the names varying in a puzzling manner 
as he went from province to province. On returning to England, 
and making the discovery that the same peculiarity exists 
amongst ourselves, the author made notes of all the local names he 
could gather, and thinks it likely that he will continue to find new 
ones as long as he moves about the country. The names, however, 
are not sufficient for him; he always wants to discover their 
raison d'étre, and in this he has generally been very successful. 
As he says himself, our English plant-names may be compared 
to a vast patchwork quilt, into which have been sewn pieces of 
every variety of shape, colour, and texture; for we have taken 
them from so many languages and dialects that no little in- 
telligence is sometimes needed to be able to detect their origin. 
Who, for instance, would guess why the Brownwort, or Scrophu- 
lavia, is called, in certain districts, ‘‘ Crowdy-Kit” ? “ Crowdy,” 
it seems, is a corruption of the Welsh word crwth=a fiddle; 
and the Brownwort, which is elsewhere called Fiddles or 
Fiddlestick, has gained the name because when you rub two of 
its stalks together, they make a sound something like that of a 
fiddle. In the same manner, we find that Titsum, the Devon- 
shire form of Tutsan (St. John’s-Wort), comes from thé 
French towte saine; and anyone who has lived in the 
South of France will be aware that this plant is in great 
request for healing wounds and making cordial. The St. 
John’s-Wort was formerly reputed, even amongst ourselves, 
not merely to possess great curative properties, especially 
in cases of mania, but also to have much power against witch- 
craft. Its name probably comes from the season at which it 
blossoms. In Brazil it is said to be an antidote against the bite 
of poisonous snakes, and in Russia a defence against hydro- 
phobia. We are resninded that the now-despised nettle had at 
one time so many uses that it was cultivated as a garden crop, 
and even regularly tithed; and Mr. Friend quotes from a letter 
of the poet Campbell:—“TI have slept in nettle sheets, and 
dined off a nettle table-cloth, and I have heard my mother say 
that she thought nettle-cloth more durable than any other linen.” 

As to the proverbs connected with plants and flowers, they 
are not only very quaint, but contain many a homely bit of 
wisdom—provided always that you understand them :— 

‘Fate Leekes in Lide, and Ramsins in May, 
And all the yeare after Physitians may play,” 
will be unintelligible to those who are unaware that “ Lide” is 
the month of March—the loud or roaring month—and that 
* Ramsins” is Devonshire and Cornwall for wild garlic; leeks 
and onions being popularly supposed, and probably with reason, 
to be extremely wholesome. 
“Eat an apple going to bed, 
Make the doctor beg his bread,” 

is more within our comprehension. The superstitions connected 
with plants are endless. “When rosemary flourishes, the lady 
rules ;” if you move a parsley bed, something unfortunate is sure 
to happen; if you bring a single daffodil into your house, you 
will have no luck with your ducklings,—to say nothing of much 
more serious things which may occur through a fatal ignorance 
of plant-lore. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Friend any further; the attentive 
reader will not only gain much amusement, but also consider- 
able information from his volumes, even should he dissent from 
some of his conclusions. On the whole, however, this writer 





deserves the thanks of every true lover of flowers, though 
he might have been a little more particular in correcting his 
proofs; “a primrose by the river’s brink,” for instance, which 
reads so strangely, can be nothing but a typographical error. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 

The Land and the Labourer. By C. W. Stubbs, M.A. (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Stubbs has something to tell us about 
small culture and about co-operative agriculture. It is of the former 
especially that he writes of kis own knowledge. He has let portions 
of his glebe to labourers in his parish, has had his rent duly paid 
(and not a small rent either, 66s. per acre), has seen his tenants get 
a good profit, and has made a good profit himself. He pertinently 
suggests that his brcther clergy being glebe-owners (their number is 
stated by a misprint at 1,200, instead of 12,000), should follow his 
example. Co-operation he knows chiefly in the experiments of others, 
He describes the Ralahine and Assington experiments, and another made 
by Mr. Lawson at Blennerhasset. He also speaks of co-operative 
farming in Germany. One of these experiments was made by a certain 
Herr Jankhe in Brandenburg, and the details are worth giving. Herr 
Jankhe made an agreement with five families to work his estate 
incommon. Each family was to receive £25 per annum fixed wages 
and a fifth of a moiety of profits, the proprietor receiving a salary 
of £45 as manager and account-keeper. The average profit 
for three years was £521. This gave £260 to the proprietor, and to 
each labouring family £52, making for the latter a total of £77, with 
a house, garden, and peat free. 
years, when the original contract expired, the experiment came to an 
end. Herr Jankhe found that he had made so many enemies among 
the landed proprietors of Brandenburg that he sold his estate,—sold 
it, by the way, for £5,700, when five years before it had been valued 
at £4,500. It is worth noting that Mr. Stubbs puts his finger on the 
weak point in the second experiment at Assington, where one farm 
has prospered, another failed. In the latter, labourers were employed: 
who were not shareholders. It is essential that all who work should 
be really co-operators. 

Violet Fanshawe. By Mabel Collins. 2 vols. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—This is a repulsive book. The heroine is a silly, sensuab 
woman (one of her minor vices is an addiction to sweetmeats and 
liqueurs), an adalteress in will, who would have been an adulteress 
in act, but that she discovers that her lover’s thoughts are not chiefly 
for her, but for some valuable document to which she has access. It 
is needless to say anything more of a book which reflects little credit 
on any one concerned in its publication. 


The Life of Robert Nicoll. By P. R. Drummord. (A. Gardner, 
Paisley and London.)—Robert Nicoll, one of the peasant poets of 
Scotland, died nearly fifty years ago, at the age of twenty-three. 
‘Mr. Drummond, who was his friend, wrote this biography, and left it 
at his death unfinished. It now comes out under the editorship of 
his son. It is enough to say that it was worth publishing. A more 
distinct portraiture could hardly have been given. Mr. Drummond 
ever regarded his dead friend with great affection; but he is quite 
free from the biographical animus of partiality. He paints us the 
man as he was, cager and hot-headed, satis ingenii, prudentiev 
parum, We have said that Nicoll was a peasant. That was his 
father’s station, and he himself tended kine during his boyhood. But 
at sixteen he was apprenticed to a grocer in Perth, and at 
twenty, by the help of Mr. Drummond and another friend, started 
in business as a bookseller in Dundee. His last employment 
was that of editor of a Liberal newspaper in Leeds. He was 
indeed, a fiery politician, full of all the ardour which men felt in 
the days of the first Reform Bill. Lis biographer thinks that politics 
killed him, and certainly he never spared himself in his eagerness to 
‘make the world better,’’ as he expressed it, by speeches and lead- 
ing articles. But we should think that they no more killed him than 
the Quarterly Review killed Keats. This volume contains some of 
his early verse, remarkably smooth and polished for a lad who 
never had a year’s regular schooling in his life. 

Our Golden Key. By Lady Hope. (Seeley and Co.)—When we 
have added the second title of this book, “ A Narrative of Facts from 
‘Outcast London,’ ’”’? we have shown good reason why we should not 
attempt to criticise it. The state of things which it reveals is, to use 
a phrase which has become historical, “horrible and heartrending.’ 
But there are gleams of light, not the least being the faith in God 
which manifests itself in every page of this book,—a faith which all 
adverse evidence cannot shake, and which has at least this presump- 
tion of truth.——The problem which is informally stated in the volume 
just spoken of is systematically dealt with in She Problem of the 
Churchless and Poor in Our Large Towns, with Special Reference to 
the Home Mission Work of the Church of Scotland, by the Rev. Robert 
Milne. (Blackwood and Son,)—One thing certainly, as probably 
many others, is common to the difficulty as it exists in Scotland and 
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in England, and that is the division in the Churches. Whoever or 
whatever may have been responsib!e for Secession in Scotland and for 
Dissent in England, it can hardly be qnestioned that the weakening 
caused by this division has done much to cause the lamentable growth 
of a great un-Christian population, un-Christian not from antagonism, 
but from sheer ignorance. 


Sermons, Lectures, Erc.—The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore 
J. Munger. (James Clarke and Co.)—A remarkably interesting 
“ Prefatory Essay ’’ sets forth in outline Mr. Munger’s conceptions 
of what he calls “ The New Theology.” Orthodox divines will pro- 
pably see at least something of which they disapprove in these con- 
ceptions—in such a statement, for instance, that this theology “holds 
to the Trinity, though indifferent to the use of the word, but not to a 
formal and psychologically impossible Trinity ”—but they will hardly 
deny that these conceptions have a solid groundwork of positive 
belief. The Atonement as ‘a comprehensible force in the actual 
redemption of the world from its evil,” the Resurrection “as cover- 
ing the whole essential nature of man,” show substantial and satis- 
fying realities. A reader who has been accustomed to study the 
works of Mr. Maurice will often find bimself on familiar ground ; 
though he will perceive that in some respects Mr. Munger 
takes a new departure, and on some matters is, to say the 
least, unaccountably silent. The Sacraments do not appear in 
the prefatory essay, nor is there any sermon devoted to the 
consideration of their bearing on the Christian life. We may 
note as especially worthy of study sermons ix.-xiii., dealing with 
various aspects of the doctrines of Immortality and Resurrection. 
We may quote from one of these a fine and instructive passage :—- 

“There are two voices within us: the voice of our earthly nature 
and the voice of the spirit, and they utter conflicting words. It is 
our business in life to silence one, and give full ear to the other. By 
humility, by self-denial, by unworldliness, by spiritual thought, by 
devout aspiration, by silent communion with God, we grow into an 
abiding sense of eternal life. ‘Join thyself,’ says Augustine, ‘to the 
eternal God, and thou wilt be eternal.’ Just in the degree in which 
we attain height of spiritual nature are we able to predicate immor- 
tality of ourselves. It is not a thing announced by any ‘ Lo here’ or 
‘Lo there,’ but is within us, the fruit of faith, the achievement of 
spiritual endeavour. It will be strong or weak, steady or fluctuating, 
just in the degree in which our life is 1ooted in the eternal verities of 
God’s kingdom.” 

—Sermons Preached at Ibrox. By Joseph Leekie, D.D. (James 
Maclehose and Sons.)—These sermons are particularly distinguished 
by the richness and felicity of their illustrations, as well as by a cer- 
tain freshness with which familiar truths are represented, We may 
specify the sermon on ‘‘ Compensation” as one example of what we 
mean. The compensations of blindness, the finer development of 
other senses, the concentration of powers within, the enlarged scope 
of the reflective vision, are described with much force as an illustra- 
tion to the text “though our outward man is decaying, yet our inward 
man is renewed.” As an example of the ingenuity with which, 
without being at all far-fetched, the preacher gives a certain novelty 
to his discourses, we may mention Sermon xiii., “ Plants and Corner- 
Stones,” with its happy discrimination between masculine and feminine 
characteristics ; ‘North and South in Religion,’’ where the mystic 
rule in Ezekiel’s temple that a “ man shall not return by the way of 
the gate whereby he came, but shall go forth over against it,” is 
felicitously interpreted of the necessary variety of religious life, 
exemplifies the same originality. For general excellence, no discourse 
surpasses ‘‘ Letter and Spirit.”——-The Divine Order, by the late 
Thomas Jones (Isbister), is a volume of posthumous sermons, which 
comes recommended by an introduction from the pen of Mr. Brown- 
ing. It is not difficult to imagine, as we read, the fascination which 
these discourses, when spoken, had for the listener. That it has to 
be imagined is nothing more than was to be expected. The 
preachers that are as great in print as they were in the pulpit are 
rare indeed. All the glow of the living voice is not here; but some- 
thing is left, and we are thankful for what remains. ——The Seven 
Last Words. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Skeffington.)—These sermons 
are characteristic of the author, full of matter, rich in illustration, 
and showing a large reading, which has not unfrequently been ex- 
tended into regions not often visited. They furnish certainly a 
welcome change from the too common monotony of the ordinary ser- 
mons. We may note that though Mr. Baring-Gould is perfectly correct 
in saying that it was “ not unusual for the Romans to gag the mouths 
and cover the faces of the crucified,” his illustration from Tacitus, 
Ann. iv. 70, is not altogether appropriate. There is no reason to 
Suppose that Sabinus, an equves illustris, was crucified. -A volume 
somewhat similar in intention, but not rising above the level of aver- 
age merit, is The Glories of the Man of Sorrows, by the Rev. H. G. 
Bonavia Hunt (Cassell and Co.)-——The Sunrise of the Soul, by the 
Rev. J. Ogmore Davies (Hodder and Stoughton) contains discourses on 
the characteristics of the life of Christ,—an effort to reproduce the 
impressions which a reading of the Gospels, removed as far as 
possible from all matter of controversy, has made upon the preacher’s 
mind. They were addressed, in the first instance, to the young, but 





may be profitably read by all. The manner of dealing with sucha text as 
Matthew x., 26-28, “ Fear not them that kill the body,” &c., indicates, 
we are glad to see, a radically liberal conception of the divine pur- 
poses for man; and we welcome the volume accordingly. Paulus 
Christifer, and other Sermons, by John Kay, D.D. (W. Paterson, 
Edinburgh), contains seventeen sermons, distinguished less, perhaps, 
by thought than by a certain unction and vigour of expression. Dr. 
Kay is not afraid of being rhetorical, but his rhetoric is kept in 
check by taste. Holy Week and Easter contains eight sermons, 
translated from the French of Bourdaloue, by the Rev. G. 
F. Crowtree, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The 
eloquence of Bourdaloue needs no commendation, and we need 
only say that his translator has done his best to do it 
jastice. Occasional Sermons, Addresses, and Essays. By the 
Right Rev. George Conroy, D.D. (M. H. Gill and Co., Dublin.)—Dr. 
Conroy was Bishop of Ardagh, a See to which he was appointed 
before he had reached his fortieth year; and he died before he was 
fifty, while he was engaged in a mission in Ameriga. There is much 
that is interesting in this volume, which would have been the better, 
however, for compression and more careful editing. The essay on 
“ Religious Toleration as Applied to Catholics” is particularly worth 
study, though it ends at the most interesting point, when the writer 
was about to discuss the “ charge brought against the Church, namely, 
her doctrine of persecution,’—the doctrine which Pius V. forcibly 
enunciated when he urged the slaughter of the French Protestants, 
—‘Donec deletis omnibus exinde nobilissimo isti regno pristimus 
Catholicze religionis cultus restituatur,’’ which Bossuet proclaimed 
in the words, “Je déclare . . . . . . que les Princes peuvent 
contraindre par les lois pénales tous les hérétiques 4 se conformer 
i la profession et aux pratiques de l’Eglise Catholique,” and to which 
M. Veuillot gave a characteristic expression :—“ We refuse you liberty, 
because it is not in accordance with our principles; but from you we 
demand it, because it is your principle.” Studies of the Christian 
Evidences, by Alexander Mair, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), is 
a contribution to. apologetic literature, which may well serve as a 
useful handbook for those who feel in themselves, or in their deal- 
ings with others, the necessity for some brief but comprehensive 
statement of the controversy as it stands between Christianity and 
its assailants. With this may be mentioned Religion in History 
and in the Life of To-Day. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Dr. Fairbairn delivered these lectures to the 
working-men of Bradford, and deals plainly and practically in them 
with the question of belief in revelation. That a revelation sup- 
plies the only key to the problems of life in the past and in the 
present is his contention; and he enforces it with characteristic 
vigour of language. His subjects are, “ What is Religion?” “The 
Old Testament in Religion,’ “The New Testament in Religion,” 
“The Christian Religion in its First Fifteen Centuries,” “The 
Christian Religion in Modern Europe,”’ and “ The Christian Religion 
in Relation to our Political, Social, and Industrial Questions.” We 
may quote from this last the passage in which the lecturer deals with 
poverty :— 

















“Religion does not regard poverty as a normal state, rather as 
one that ought not to be. Where charity is needed, it is a noble thing 
to be charitable, and charity was one of the most characteristic 
creations of Christ. But there is something better than charity, a 
state where it is not needed, where all men are able and willing to earn 
their own, and enjoy what they haveearned. Now religion deals with 
poverty primarily as a matter of persons, and it is through persons 
alone that it can be overcome. Laws may mitigate its severity, but its 
removal depends on the kind and quality of persons composing the 
state. The better a man is made, the better a worker he is, the 
fitter an agent for the creation of wealth, and the expulsion of 
poverty. It is the worthless that waste; worth is productive and 
distributive. It makes for itself, but loves also to share with others. 
Now the Christian religion, in making good men, makes good workers, 
self-respectful, independent, fore-thoughtful; in honouring work as 
no other religion does, it dignifies the workman. Yet, if misfortune 
or disaster comes, there is no spirit so tender, so helpful as the 
Christian. It will not leave to perish, but helps that it may save. 
And its charity is not of the legal order, hurting where it helps; but 
of the merciful order, which is twice blessed, blessing him that gives 
and him that takes. So our religion works at once to prevent 
poverty, and where it must be, so to ameliorate its action that it 
shall not deprave the man. A people wholly Christian could not be 
poor.” 


Notes on Ingersoll, by the Rev. L. A. Lambert (J. Hodges), 
contains some vigorous replies made to the American preachers of 
unbelief, replies in which Mr. Ingersoll is met with something like 
his own weapons. Characteristics of Christianity, by Stanley 
Leathes, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.), is a brief and forcible statement 
of the claims of Christianity, and of the answers which meet 
the chief objections to it, the charge of exclusiveness, &c.—— 
We have also to notice the first volume (January-June, 1884) of 
what promises to be a very useful publication, The Contemporary 
Pulpit (Office of Contemporary Pulpit). The volume contains ten 
sermons, or rather twenty, when we take in the six that are classed 
under the Expository section and the four “Sermons to Children,” 
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and nineteen “Outlines of Sermons,” articles on “Church Life in 
Britain,” “ Sermon Notes,” &c.—We have also to mention Phases 
of Religion, by William Miall (Wyman-and Sons); French Protes- 
tantism: a Lecture, by James Backhouse (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.) ; The Creed of Science: Religious, Moral, and Social, by William 
Graham (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), a “‘ second edition, revised ;” 
The Calling of a Christian Woman and Her Training to Fuljil It, by 
Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. (N. D. Dickenson), “a new edition” of lectures 
originally delivered in Trinity Church, New York, and noticed some 
little time ago in these columns ; The Last Prophecy : an Adridgment 
of the late Rev. E. B. Elliott's Hore Apocalyptice, by “H. E. E.,” 
“third edition, as revised by the late Rev. E. B. Elliott’? (Nisbet 
and Co.) 


Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare. By Rev. Henry 
Ellacombe. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—We are glad to welcome 
a second edition of Mr. Ellacombe’s Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft, 
which has been already noticed in our columns. The indexes are 
improved, but the book is otherwise unaltered. 


TECHNICAL Booxs.—We have received the following :—Applied 
Mechanics; an Elementary General Introduction to the Study of 
Structure and Machines, by James H. Cotterill (Macmillan and 
Co.)——A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting, by J. C. U. 
Gordon, B.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)——The Electrician’s Pocket- 
Book, translated with additions by Gordon Wigan, M.A., from 
Hospitalier’s ‘“ Formulaire Pratique de.]’Hlectricien’’ (Cassell and 
Co.) Diary of a Magnetic Survey of a Portion of Canada, 
1842-4, by Lieutenant Lefroy, now General Sir J. H. Lefroy 
(Longman). Ore Deposits, by J. Arthur Phillips (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Architecture and Public Buildings, by William H. White 
(P. 8. King and Son).——Photography for Amateurs, by F. C. 
Hepworth (Cassell and Co.) A Guide to the Coins of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Major W. Stewart Thorburn (W. Upcott Gill). 
Shecp Farming, by George M. Heatley (W. H. Allen and Co.) 


Of periodical publications, we have to acknowledge The Official 
Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland (C. Griffin and Co.) This is the “ first annual issue” of what 
is, without doubt, a very useful work. Five hundred Societies are 
noticed in it, and of the more important some historical notice is 
given. These are arranged under sections, according to the subject- 
matters with which they profess to deal. There is also a list of 
fourteen hundred foreign scientific bodies. Future editions are to con- 
tain the titles of papers read.—Calendar of the Royal University of 
London, 1884 (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin); Army and Navy 
Calendar, corrected to April 30th, 1884 (W. H. Allen and Co.) ; 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. 15 (Sampson Low 
and Co.); The Bibliographer: a Journal of Book-Lore, December, 
1883—May, 1884 (Elliot Stock) ; Proceedings of the Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, August 6-9, 1883, edited by David Tudor Evans 
(South Wales Printing Works, Cardiff). 


MacaAzines, Erc.—We have received the following for September : 
—The Magazine of Art and the English Illustrated Magazine, the 
illustrations in both of which are excellent.—The Portfolio, a good 
number.—L’ Art.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—The Month.—Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine—Army and Navy Magazine.—Nautical 
Magazine.—Merry England.— Science Gossip.—The Science Monthly.— 
The Evpositor.—The Gentleman's Magazine.—Belgravia.—Time.— 
London Society Aunt Judy’s Magazine——Chambers’s Journal.— 
Eastward Ho!—The Quiver.—Good Words.—Sunday at Home, in 
which a new serial story is commenced.—Sunday Magazine.—The 
Leisure Hour.—All the Year Rownd.—La Saison.—The Atlantic 
Monthly, to which Mr. C. E. Pascoe contributes an article entitled, 
“The Story of the English Magazines.’”’—Hurper’s Magazine, which 
contains a seasonable account of a holiday ramble in Ireland. 

















NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Ti is our intention occasionally to issue gratis wilh the 
Srecrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Seventh af 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator af 
Saturday, October 4th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. Literary Supplements will also be 
issued with the numbers of the Srectrator for November 1st 
and December 6th. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the EpITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.0. 
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Beech (J. H.), Outer Life of a Methodist Preacher, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Brine (M. D.), Jingles and Joys, 4t0........cccccceccoccsscercescessscceses (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Clarke (©; B.); Con's Acre) OF OVO: se.e:<issessevsscvescescaccsevenseedseus chevenene (SS.U.) 1/6 
Claudius (W.), Cherry-Pie, 4to ..... icadnvanseure (Dean) 4/0 
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Crowther (s.), Marry COOMN, OP GVO: x. sca ccoscessestensessscavssdvescan essevessvece (S.S.U.) 2/6 

Imhirst (P.), The Best Season on Record, 8vO .....4....s0ccecceeeeees (Routledge) 10/6 
Francis (R.), Sly boots, &c., 12m .......cc.c0sssssscooressesses (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 


Friend (H.), Flowers and Flower Lore, 1 vol. edition, 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Goddard (C.), All in the Sun, 4to | 
Good Day, illustrated, 40 .....0....ssssecsossssseseesees 
















Guyot (Y.), Principles of Social Economy, 8vo ..... ....(Scnnenschein) 

Hodder (E.), Simon Peter, cr 8V0.............00.ccceeseeeees ....(Cassell & Co.) 50 
Jacob (E.), The Little Traveller, 160 ..........ccssssssscssssssnsereecesssececes (Dean) 2/0 
Langbridge (F.), The Top of the Ladder, cr 8V0..,..........c0000-0+ (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Macartby (J.), Maid of Athens, Cr 8VO .........ceseesee vee ..(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Miller (F. F.), Readings in Social Economy, er 8vo ..... (Long 20 
Rn oe (W. Gor 3/6 
Neill (C.), Poetical Musings, &c., cr 8V0 .........-...48 ..(Simpki -) 3/0 
Paull (M. A.), I, Benjamin Holbeck, &c., er 8vo (S 8.0.) 


Pictures, Prose and Rhymes, 4to  ...........2-0000 
Rand (E. A.), Schooner on the Beach, cr 8vo 

Rich (E.), Germany and France, 2 vols. 8vo 
Schumann (R.), by J. A. Maitland, er 8vo... 
Shirreff (Miss), Home Education, cr 8vo...... 


‘ /0 
..(S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
hapman & Hall) 16 


Sidgwick (H.), Supplement to Method of Ethics, er 8vo ............ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Sime (W.), The Red Route, 3 vols. cr 8V0 weo....ceecsesecee seers (Sonnenschein) 31/6 
Smith (E.), Practical Treatise on Disease in Children .................. (Churchill) 22/0 
Stanton (T.), Woman Question in Europe, 8V0...........0:seeseeeeee (S. Low & Co.) 12/6 
Steingass (F.), Students’ Arabic-English Dictionary, 8vo ......... (W. H. Allen) 509 


Talbot (Z.), Jack o’Lanthorn, 40 ..........ccccccsscscssscorssscores 


(Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Taylor (G.), Antinous, a Romance, cr 8yo . 


vvseeeee(LOngman) 5/0 











Wivisnine, vey TEER, TRIO sisccsssctsscsssceessveseoess .. (J. R. Maxwell) 2/0 
| 
a 2 IBERTY”| UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
“LIBRE TY” COLOURS. 
New Parrerns Post FRE. Fry sR wis Bouse } REGENT STREET, W. 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 


Williams (§.), The Prima Donna, 2 vols, cr 8vo .... ....(Sonnenschein) 23/0 
Wingrave (M. M.), Ugly Duckling, 4t0 ..........ccosesccscsseeceeeesees (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
**LIBERTY ” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
|}ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN __ LADIES, 
A RT COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
| 
| 
| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
F A B R | Cc S » PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
JAPAN ESE From 15s per piece. 
L E A T {fj E R WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 0. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 


T O N G A which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 


FOR Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
NEURALGIA. 


the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 
Tongais sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils, 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 


Of all Chemists. SoLE ConsIGNEES— 
PiovucH Court, LomBarp Sr., Lonpoy. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE 


WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


Edited by THEODORE STANTON, M.A. 
With an Introduction by FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘A TANTULUS CUP,” &c. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HARISEES. 


By Mrs. H. Bennetr-Epwarps, Author of 
“In Sheep’s Cluthing,”’ *‘ Loyella,” &. “This work deals in a bold and 
trenchant fashion with a vexed social question.” 


London: J. and R. MaxweEtt, Shoe Lane, and 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


NIVERSITIES, MEDICAL and LEGAL PRE- 

LIMINARIES, CIVILSERVIOE, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

—An Oxford Coach, resident in Chambers in Town, reads with Gentlemen for the 

above. Term now commencing.—Address, in first instance, OXON, 38 Museum 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—Mr. J. S. SCOTT, late of Tulse 
Hill School, having obtained a Lease of the fine Property of North End 
House, West Kensington, will RE-OPEN his School there on the 23rd inst. 
North End House is within a few minutes’ walk of St. Paul's School, and stands 
in five acres of pleasure ground. The School affords preparatory training to boys 
intended for St. Paul’s and other public scnools ; also residence for boys 
attending St. Paul’s. Sixteen St. Paul’s Scholarships have been gained by Mr. 
Scott's Pupils.—Applications may be made to Mr, SCOTT, North End Honse, 
West Kensington, : 
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APOLLINARIS. | 





“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” Exhibition. 


“Has acquired a leading | 
place in public esteem through- 
out the world.”—British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 


' 


THROAT 


} 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


AND COUGH. 


| Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 
| ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


| IRRIT ATION | with the glands at the moment they are excited by 


the act of sucking, thé Glycerine in these agreeable 
| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
| boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 14d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 


and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London.” 





ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, S.W. 

Established to provide ADVANCED TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION for— 

1. Technical Teachers. 

2, Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, Chemical, and 
Sanitary Engineers, 

3. Principals, Superintendents, and Managers of 
Manuf icturing Works. 

Fee for the complete Course of Instruction, from 
January till July, 1885, £20. 

The following Scholarship, tenable for two or 
three years, will be awarded on the results of the 
Entrance Examination in December, 1884 :— 

1, The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year, 
with free education. 

2. The Royal Albany Scholarship of £50 a year. 

3. Two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 a year, one 
with and one without free education. 

The Siemens Scholarship, of about £50 a year, will 
be competed for in October, 3 

For further particulars, apply at the Central Insti- 
tution, or at Gresham College, E.C. 


j pee COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
—DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 
Fourteen years of age.—The College Courses provide 
Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet- 
makers. Fee for the Session, inclusive of laboratories 
and workshops, £9. 

Four Mitchell Scholarships, each of the annual 
value of £30, and tenable for two years, will be 
awarded (in accordance with the scheme) on the 
results of the Entrance Examination, which will take 
place on Thursday, October 2nd, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Tabernacle Row, or at the Office of the Institute, 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRB. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OF FERS to ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Bevce CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 
Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. . 
In Lower School boys can be prepared for Public 
Schools; in Upper for any Pass or Class Examinations 
or Business. Splendid Buildings and Grounds. 


T LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 

Is received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 
Segins October 2nd. 


OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 

TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. TWO 

VACANCIES in September.—Rev. E, R. PHELPS, 
Brinklea, Bournemouth. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, _ near 
Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters, The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is given in Elementary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on' THURSDAY, September 18th. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on 
MONDAY, September 22nd. 


OFRA COLE E GE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 5 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. ‘Table 
d@’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 


Address, MANAGER. 
1M GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W.— 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNES- 
DAY, ' ctober Ist, with an Introductory Address by 
Dr. CHAMPNEYS, at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the 
School and further information may be obtained by 
personal application between 1 and8 p.m., or by letter 
addressed to the Dean at the Hospital. 
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T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, Lampeter.— 
WANTED immediately, a FRENCH and GER- 
MAN MASTER, in the College School, to take part 
also in ordinary work, and to be French and German 
Lecturer in the College. Stipend, £159.—Apply to 


PRINCIPAL. 

ILL HILL “SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

1nctee!_ REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 





For prospectus and all particulars, apply to the 
Head Master,-Dr. WEYMOUTH. 


TEUENHEIM GOLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys underten. Indian references, 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
a Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied. 

Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 

Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 








| WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY MANCHESTER). 
SESSION 1884-5. 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

II, DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGI- 
NEERING. 

Candidates for Admission in these Departments must 
not be under fourteen years of age, and those under 
sixteen will be required to pass an Entrance Examina- 
tion in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to 
be held on OCTOBER 3rd. 

III. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY 
and of DENTAL SURGERY. 

Students are required, before entering, to have 
passed either the Entrance Examination in Arts, or 
the Preliminary Examination in the Victoria Univer- 
sity, or some other of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 
ee for WOMEN (223 Brunswick 

treet). 

The SESSION in Departments I., II., and IV. will 
commence on the 7th, and in III., on the lst OCTOBER. 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION willcommence on the 13th OCTOBER. 
New Students will be admitted on the. 8th, 9th, and 
10th October, between 6.30 and 9 p.m. 

ENTRANCEEXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS 
are offered to be competed for by Male Students in 
Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, Mnglish, 
and History; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of £20 per annum, tenable for 
three years, in the Department for Women, have also 
been founded, of which two are open to general 
competition, and two may be competed for only by 
Pupils in the Manchester High School for Girls. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
and they will be forwarded from the College on 


application, 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. _ 


A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 

PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 











COMPLETED SCHEME 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 





GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


TERMS... 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 


GALLERY 


————} —_—— ——— 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 


FOR 


NY’S 





— 
CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Lichig’s Signature in Blue Ink aeross Label, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 
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ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolute'y faithful copies of 
originals, which may them<elves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before “FH 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PaMPuHLET, *‘ Autotype in relation fo Household Art,” with 


AUTOTYPE 


VISIT THE 


FINE 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MAD 


RID. 
ERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;” 


Corres OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, firee per post. 


ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
=e process."—Portfulio, April, 


“Tf pict rial art is, indeed, an educa. 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of tha young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school. 
room in England.’’—Times, April 17th, 


se 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Ear) Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, 9 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 


Street, W. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 
Art VIsIToR—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R.A. 
ProFressoOR—HARRY JOHNSON, Esq., R.I. 


The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
2nd, 1284. The Studio will be — — day from 
10to4. The subjects taught will include drawing 
from the round, antique, and costume model, paint- 
ing in oile, and the princip!es of drawing in water- 
colours and sketching from Nature. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 
The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
9th, 1824, 


The Ces provides systematic instruction by Pro- 
fescors in the Higher Subjects, and there are Pre- 

ratory Classes for Junior Students, Students are 
Prepared for Matriculation, and for the Examinations 
in Arts and Science of the University of London. 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 

Mr. Ravenstein will give a Course of Lectures on 
“ Physical and Political Geography” on Wednesdays 


and Saturdays, at 12.25, 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


A VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 
—Established 1849, for the Education of 
Gentlemen’s Sons. Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. 1 arge house, well ventilated and 
drained, playgrounds. Highest references in 
England. Special arrangements for Sous of Clergy- 
ae ad to the Principal, Dr. M. AUCKEN- 
THALE 














NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prevared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L¥* SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
Principat—Mrs. CASE. 


The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 24th. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 
Scientifically og to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


DUNDEE. 

The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
October 13th. 

In the Previous Week EXAMINATIONS will be 
HELD for FOUR ARMITSTEAD SCHOLARSHIPS 
and for theSMART BURSARY in ENGINEERING; 
also, the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for Students 
under Sixteen. 

All Departments, compri-ing both Day and Evening 
Classes, are open to both sexes on the same terms, 
The Laboratories are equipped with every requisite for 
study and research; and special facilities are offered 
for Instruction in Electrical Engineering. 

The College is recognised by the University of Edin- 
burgh for Graduation in Science to the extent of Two 
out of the Three Years’ Course required. The various 
Courses are suitable for the Degree Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the L.L.A. Certifi- 
cate of St. Andrews. 

The Calendar, containing full information, may be 
had from the Booksellers, or from the undersigned. 
Price 1s, by post. 

7 SHIELL and SMALL. Secretaries. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BRISTOL. 

‘he SESSION 1884-85 WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER 
7th. The College supplies for persons of either sex 
above the ordinary school agethe means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories, are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, Surveying and 
Architecture; and special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects, in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Students 
may be obtained on application. Several Scholarships 
are tenable at the Colleze. Calendar, containing full 
information, price 1s (by post 1s 3d.)—For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 
CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Miss CONSTANCE A. HILL, 
Halliwick Manor, New Southgate, 7 miles from Lon- 
don, G.N.R. Resident French and German 
Governesses. Terms, £120 per annum; £100 for 
Pupils under 15. Highest references. . 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 


their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PARKLING MORELLA, 

the new high-class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the tog juice of the 
famous Kentish Morel Cherry; sold in Champagne 
pints at 21s per double duzen. Remittance with 
order; no booking. Not less than two diz:n de- 
livered in London, or to any British Railwa 
Station. Sample pint bottle by post for ls 6d. 
Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, 
&c. The Trade supplied.—Apply to THOS. GRANT 
and SONS, Maidstone. Producers aleo of the popular 
Tonic Liqueurs, ‘‘ Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,” 
“Grant’s Orange Co ”’ and “Grant’s Ginger 
Coguac,”’ the best of all remedies for disorders of the 
stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 4s 10d, 
ee! to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, London, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from D.ndriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
gy all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases of the skin, ringworm, 
scurvy, tcorbutic eruptions and swellings, sore heads, 
and the most inteterate skin disease to which the 
human frame is subject, cannot be treated with a 
more easy and reliable remedy than Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills, which act so ene ged on the 
con:titution and so purifys the blood, that those 
diseases are at once eradicated from the system, and 
a lasting cure obtained. They are equally efficacious 
in the cure of excoriations, burns, scalds, glandular 
swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, and con- 
tracted and_ stiffened joints. These medicines 
operate mildly but surely. The cures effected by 
them are not temporary or appirent only, but com- 
plete and permanent, 


























IR JOHN BENNETT’S HUNDRED. 
GUINEA PRESENTATION WATCH and 
APPENDAGES. The finest Gold Hunting Chrono- 
meter, with massive standard Gold Chain and fnll 
appendages to correspond. Hand ly led 
with arms, monogram, and inscription in heraldic 
colours. Fit for PRINCES, PEERS, LORD 
MAYORS, BISHOPS, and CHURCHWARDENS, 
Specially prepared by the maker, Sir JOHN BEN. 
NETT, 65 Cheapside, London. ; 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee ee £1,500,000 


rve Fund ooo anteneed et 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji, . 

‘ k io thai REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

. R. MEW. » Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST 4“OUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... oe HaRvIE M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OB AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... se = «se £2, 500,000 
Capital Paid up... 000 

















Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed cs. ee oe Oe 
Other Funds exceed ... cian) tase 


pe * 
TotTaL InvesTeD Fuxps Upwarps or TWO 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstaBLisHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


t; e 
” ILLIAM C. ED} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£0, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on d d. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circalar 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, om 

application, FRANCI RAVENSCRO T, Manager. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. | 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, mediate Settlement 
of Claims, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The TURN of the TIDE,” &c. 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. By 


Lady MarGaReT Magenvie. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “RED DEER,” &. 


The DEWY MORN. By Richard 


JeFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ All the charm which usually distinguishes Mr. 
Jefferies’ transcripts from nature will be found in 
‘The Dewy Morn.’ The same keen appreciation of 
rural scenery, the same intense delight in bird and 
flower life which the author has accustomed us to in 
his works dealing directly with country life are present 
here.”—Academy. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kileorran,” 
* Robin Adair,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
*Poetically imaginative, and written with rare 
elegance, ‘Dream Faces’ will increase the already ac- 
uired reputation of its author.”—Morning Post. 


By the AUTHOR of “ROYAL ANGUS,” &c. 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord James 
Dovatas, Author of “ Estcourt,” &c, In 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 

“Lord James Douglas has given us in ‘Queen Mab’ 
apiece of sound and honest workmanship. He had 
already in ‘Royal Angus’ proved himself to be the 
possessor of a pleasant and not unp‘cturesque narra- 
tive style, and the present novel will not only sustain 
but enhance his reputatisn.”—County Gentleman. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
ared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
onreceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s ay 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mali 








GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884, 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 
‘* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’ 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristo:* 


60 pp hebacter CHOCOLATE. 
Prepared Cc 1 t] 
NOs Canale he bak ok tok 
sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. _ 


FRY’S 











B® D & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





POTTED MEATS. Also, 
issENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLAIR'S. GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is qu‘ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
ese Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
iy tw part, 

—Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 91 per box. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[A™®Louaen’s PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curin: 

, = Ter g Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, valeniiien, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. ‘Sold by Chemists. 























CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PATRONS, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnmMaNn—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derputy-CHaiInmMaN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 

Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysictan—Dr. STONE, 
FryanciaL InForMATION, JUNE 1st, 1884:— 


Total Funds... ian . £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... ea ae ‘saa coo * £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death an pre eee “an £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., . £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financigl year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. ; ; 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





SPECIALITIES 


TAILOR-MADE 
| COSTUMES, 
HABITS, 


IN 


TRAVELER PRG 
CLOAKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 








PEAR S’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’ 


ez Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





A pure Solution. 

For — of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S l A e Oonetitecious, Ladioe, Onildcen, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY K'ND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





Wellington Street, Strand, 


“May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


ae 
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MACMILLAN AND CO/S _— LIST. 


A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


MSS TOMMY. A Mediseval Romance. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**The strength and tenderness of a practised hand are shown in the de- 
scription of two delightful old sweethearts...... The major is finely drawn ; 
he commands our admiration even when he teases us with the little re- 
serves and reluctances which occasionally put away the cup of happiness 

rom his lips.’’—Atheneum, 





A NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s, 


gill. By E. A. Dillwyn. 


** A very original autobiographical narrative, so cynically frank and so 
delightfully piquant that it is quite a marvel...... It is certainly well worth 
reading.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 


A NEW NOVEL by Miss C. M. YONGE, 


‘THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHARLOTTE M. Yonce, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ &c. 
crown 8yo, 12s, 

** Miss Yonge knows how to group her facts, to make up her background, 
and tochoose her framework. ‘The Armourer’s Prentices’...... this picture 
of the Tudor age is one which will stand examination, whilst it will cer- 
tainly take the fancy of those who read it.’”’—Atheneum. 


By 


2 vols. 


PRIMARY CHARGE. Two Addresses 


Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 1882. By J. B. Licut- 
Foot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 8vo, 2s. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, 1884. A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely- 
rinted pages, and containing 428 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, 
und in extra cloth, coloured edges, 7s 6d. 

The Volume contains a complete Series of Descriptive Sketches by the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” with Illustrations by C. Napier 
Hemy ; a complete Historical Novel by Charlotte M. Yonge ; and numer- 
ous Short Stories, and Essays on Popular Subjects by well-known Writers. 


New Part (XIX.), SUMER IS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI. Price 3s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1884). By Eminent Writers, English and 
Foreign. With Illustrations ard Woodcuts. Edited by Sir GrorcE 
Grove, D.0.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. 
to XIV., and Part XIX., price 3s 6d each. Parts XV., XVI., price 7s. 
Parts XVII., XVIII, 7s. Vols. 1, 1I., and III., 8vo, 21s each. — 

“The most important work on its subject in our language...... in many 
respects a most valuable addition to the musical literature of this 
country.”’—Atheneum, 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


HE METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 


Srpewicx, M.A., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 

University of Cambridge, &c. Demy 8vo, 14s. x 
Supplement to the SECOND EDITION, containing all the important 

Additions and Alterations in the THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo, 63. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ny 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


(Reem 


Eleventh Edition, revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 


HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Vincent Dormer Harris, 
M.D. Lond., Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Will be ready September 24. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
_ he First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the —_ 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above anni 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
0. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 














TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. =| Half- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
“ ee 1 8 6......0 14 % ceasce Oo tiem 


Kingdon ... eee ove ove 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... <<a 


110 6......015 3.....0 7 8 
112 6......016 3....0 8 2 








THE LONDON 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The i Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DU r 


LIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Es 


TrustEEs.—_LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
Committer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 


H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, 


Conybeare, Esq., 


F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. ge Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, 
ock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. R. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 


Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F. Pol 
and Leslie Stephen, Esq. 


The Library ‘contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 


-Languages. 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), 


12s. 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Supplement (1875-80), price 58; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SHMAEL. The New Novel. By the 


Fortune,’ &c.—London: J. and R. XWELL, 


DR. PANKHURST 
ON THE 
HOUSE 4 LORDS 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Price 1d, at all Booksellers, 





q. 


Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
b'D.. W. Watkiss Lloyd, 





Just published, price 5s. 

RIEF ROMANCES from BRISTOL 
HISTORY, with a few other Papers from the 
same Pen. Being Cuttings from the rs et of the 
Bristol Times, Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, and the 
Bristol Times and Mirror, during a series of years 
extending from 1839 to 1883. By JosrpH LEECH. ~ 
Bristol: Witt1am GxEoRGE and Son. London: 

Hamitton, Apams, and Co. 


Ten to Town; Members. 
price 16s; to Members, 








Third Edition now ready. 
OHN ABBOTT’S MANUAL of 





KINAHAN’S | 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
WHOLESOME. 


il. 


| 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY 
| 


WHISKY. | The, Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS, also containing 
Particulars of the Grand Trunk and Vanadian Pacific. 


post free, on application to 








RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.—For Views of Castles, &. 
Visited, seo The BUILDER of this week (44, by post, 
43d; Annual Subscription, 19); also Design for Wat 
Offices, by Messrs. Ingress Bell and Aston Webb; Mr. 
Henry Irving’s House, Brook Green—Articles 00 
Archeology of Homer—Lon‘on Water Supply— 
Unions Oongress—A Palestine Exhibition, &¢.—# 


LONDON, W. Oatherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ “ Phantom - 


With specially prepared Map by Stanford. Price 232d, | 


JouN ABBOTT AND Oo., Stock and Share Brokers, | 
ay 20a, 21, 214, and 22 Palmerston Buildings, London, | 








AT 


i) 


‘terly. 
72 


78 
8 2 
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ye 23 2d, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND (€0.’$ EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 

Under the Joint Editorship of Profs, HUXLEY, 
ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 18mo, 
Tllustrated, each 1s. 

Introductory. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 

Chemistry. By Sir Henry Roscos, F.R.S. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Srewarr, F.RS. 

Physical Geography. By ARCHIBALD 

GeIKIE, F.R.S. With Questions. 

Geology. By ARCHIBALD GEIEIF, F.R.S. 

Physiology. By Prof. M. Foster, F.R.S. 

Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S, 

Logic. By W. Srantey Jevons, F.R.S. 

Political Economy. By W.S. Jevons. 

*,* Others to follow. 


: ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Agriculture: Elementary Lessons in the 


Science of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. 
TaNNER. Price 3s 6d. 
Astronomy. By J. Lockyer, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations, 5s 6d. * cae 1s 61, 
Botany. By Prof. Oxtver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations, 43 64. : 
Field and Garden Crops, Diseases 
of. By Wortutneton G. SuirH. Illust. 4: 6d. 
Chemistry. By Sir H=yry Roscor, F.R.S. 
With IlInstrations, +s 6d. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ap to the Same. 
By Prof. THorre. With KEY, 23. 
Chemistry : Owens College Junior Course 
ef Practical Chemistry. By F. Jones. Preface 
by Sir H. Roscoe, 23 6d. 


Chemistry, Questions on. By Francis } 


Jones. 18mo, 3s. 

Chemical Theory for Beginners, 
EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS of. By Prof. W. 
Ramsay, Ph.D. 23 61. : 

Electricity and Magnetism. By 
Prof. SILVANUS P. 'THOMPSON. - Illustrated, 43 6d. 

Arithmetic of Electric Lighting 

By R. E. Day, M.A. 

Electricity and Magnetism, Abso- 
LUTE MEASUREMENTS in. By Pref. ANDREW 
Gray, M.A. 33 61. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

By W. 8. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s 6d. 

Physiology. By Prof. Huxtsy, P.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d. QUESTIONS, 1s 6d, 

Political Economy for Beginners. 
By M. G. Fawce1r. With QUESTIONS, 2s 64. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Srewarr, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d. QUES TIONS, 23, 

Natural Philosophy t for Beginners. 
By I. TopuuntTErR, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. PRO- 
PERTIES of SOLID and FLUID BODIES, 3s 61. 
—Part If. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 33 6d, 

Numerical Tables and Constants 
in ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By §fypyNEy 
Lupton, M.A. 2s 6d. 

Physical Geography. By Arcuiparp 
GEIKIE, F.R.S, With Illustrations, 43 6d. QUES- 
TIONS, 1s 6d. 

Class-Book of Geography. ByC.B. 
CrarKke, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.S. With Maps, 3s. 

A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By Jonn RicHarp GREEN and ALICE 
STOPFORD GREEN. With 28 Map», 3s 6d. 

Economics of Industry. By A. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., and Mary P, MarsHatu. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 

Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
Dr. W. H. Stone. Illustrated, 33 6d. 

Steam: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. Perry, C.E. 4s 6d. 


MANUALS FCR STUDENTS. 


Physiography : an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. With 
Tilustrations, 6s. 
Anthropology : : an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By E. B. TyLor, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

Elementary Practical Physiology. 
By Prof. MicHArt Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and 
J.N. Lanerey, F.R.S. 7s 6d. 

The Student’s Flora of the ree 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I 
F.R.S.' Price 10s 6d. 

Elementary Biology. By Prof: Hoxie, 
P.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. 6s. 

Heat. By Prof. P. G. Tart, Sec. R.S.E. 6s. 

Manual of Political Economy. By 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcert, M.P., F.R.S. 12s, 

Studies in Deductive Logic : : 8 
Manual for Students. By W. €TanLEY JEVONS, 

L.D., M.A., F.R.S. €s. 

A Short History of the English 

i By J. KH. Green. With Maps, &c. 
[Hundreath Thousand, 

Analysis of English History based on 
the ahove. By C. W. A. Tart. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Readings from English History. 
Edited by J. R. GREEN. 3 Vols, cach Is 6d. 

Old English History. By Prof. B. A 
Freemax, D.C.L. With Maps. Crown 8yvo, 6. 


*,* CATALOGUES of MACMILLAN and 





A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READING- 
BOOKS. 


The Globe Readers. <A New Series 
of Reading-Books for Standards I. to VI. 
Sel cted, arranged, and edited by A. F. Murison, 
sometime English Master of the Aberdeen 
Grammar School. With Original Illustrations, 


Glohe 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.), 34. Book ITI. (232 pp.), 1s 3d. 
Primer IT. (48 pp.), 3d. Book IV. (328 pp.), ae 9d. 
Book V. (416 p 


Book I. (96 pp.), 61. p.), 2 
Book ITI. (133 pp.), 94. Book VI. (443. a \s 3s 6d. 
The Shorter Globe Readers. 
With Illustrations, Gloke 8vo. 
(This Series has been abr’ idged from “The Globe 
Readers ” to meet the demand for smaller reading- 


books.) 

Primer I. (48 pp.), 3d. Standard ITT. (178 pp.), 1s. 

Primer II. (48 pp.), 34. Standard LV. (182 pp.), 1s. 

Standard I. (92 pp.), 6d. | Standard V. (216 pp.), 1/3. 

eee cs AV pp.), 9d. | Standard VI = 28 pp.), 1/6. 

PTED TO THE NEW COD 

Macmillan’ s Mandinn-Mooke. 

Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 24. 

Book I., for Standard I. (96 pp.), 18mo, 4d. 

Book SE, for Standard II. (14+ pp.), 18mo, 5d. 

Book IIL, for Standard III. (160 pp.), 18mo, 6d. 

Book IV., for Standard IV. (176 pp.), 18mo, 8d. 

Book V., for Standard, V. (380 pp ), 18mo, 1s, 

Book VL., for Standard VI. (439 pp.), crown-8vo, 23. 

Lord Tennyson’ s Collected Works. 
For Schools. Four Parts, 2s 6d each. 

The Passing of Arthur. By ALFRED, 
Lord Tennyson. Globe 8vo, 9d. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 

Edited by JUHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, 1s each. 

English Grammar. By R. Morris, 
L.D. 








Exercises on Morris’s Primer of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Ry JOHN WETHERELL. 

English Grammar Exercises. By 
Rk. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 

English Composition. By Prof. Nicuot. 

English Literature. By Sroprorp 
BROOKE, M.A. 

Shakspere. By Prof, Downen. 

The Children’s Treasury of Lyric al 
POETRY. Edited by F. ‘I’. Patarave, 2 Parts, 
Iseach. — 

Greek Literature. By Prof. Jess. 

Homer. By Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone. 

Philology. By J. Perr, M.A. 

Geography. By Sir Georce Grove. 

Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer. 

Greek Antiquities. By J.P. Manarry. 

Roman Antiquities. By A.S. Witkins. 

Europe. By Prof. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

Greece. By C. A. Fyrrs, M.A. 

Rome. By M. Creicuton, M.A. 

France. By C. M. Yoncr. 

és *,* Others to follow. 

First Lessons in Practical Botany. 
By G. T, Bettany. 18mo, ls. 

A Primer of Art. By Joun Cottier. 
18mo, 1s. R ? 

Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By 
FRANKLIN Taylor. Edited by Sir GEORGE 

_ GROVE, D.C.L. | 18mo, ls. : 

First Principles of Agriculture. 
By Henry Tanner, F.C.S. 18mo, 1s. 

Household Management and Cook- 
ERY. With an App: ndix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
Compiled by W. B. TEGETMEIER. 18mo, Is, ; 

The School Cookery Book. Compiled 
and Arranged by C. E. GuTurie Wricar. 18mo, ls. 

HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by Prof. F. A. FREEMAN, D.C L. 

General Sketch of European 
HISTORY. By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 3s 6d. 

England. By E. Tompson. Maps, 23 6d. 

Scotland. By Marcaret MacArtuour. 2s. 

Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. With Map, 3s 6d. 

Germany. By James Sie, M.A. 33s. 

America. By J. A. Doytr. Maps, 4s 6d. 

European Colonies. By E. Payne. 436d. 


France. ByC.M. Yoner. Maps, 3s 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 
ENGLISH. 
A Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr. 
ABBOTT. 6s. : 
Longer English Poems. Edited by 
Prof. Hates. 4s 6d. 


Historical Outlines of English 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 6s. 
Historical “nglish Grammar. By 
the Same. 2s 61. 

On the Study of Words. By Arch- 
bishop TRENCH. 5s. 

English, Past and Present. By the 
Same Anthor. 53. 

Select Glossary of English Words. 
Osed formerly in Sen:es Ditierent from the 
Present. By the Same. 53. 





First Lessons in Bookkeeping. By 
J. THORNTON, 2s 6d. 








MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PRIMARY 7 “GERMAN READING 
0 
Perrault.—Contes de Fees. Edited 

by G. EuGEyE Fasnacut. I) lustrated, 1s. 
[Other Volumes in the press. 
Macmillan’s Foreign School Clas- 
SICS. Edited by G. Eugene Fasnacut, Assistant 
Master in Westminster School. 1S8mo. 
CORN EILLE.—LE OrD. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacut. Price 1 
MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES, Edited 
by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 
LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut, 


1s. 

L’AVARE. Edited by L. -M. Mortarty. 1s, 

LE a, MALGRE LUI. Edited by G. E. 
FasNAcuHtT. Is. 

LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, By L. M. 
Moriarty. 1s 6d. 

SANDEAU.—Mlle. DE LA SEIGLIERE. By 
H. C. STEEL. n the press. 
GEORGE SAND.—LA a. AU DIABLE. 

Edited by W. E. Russet. 
GOETHE. —— von BERLICHINGEN, Edited 
by H. A. Butt, M.A. 23. 
HEINE, —SELECTIONS from PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by C. Cotpeck. 2s 6d. 
SCHILLER.—DIE JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. 
Edited by Josera Gostwick. 2s 6d. 
SCHILLER.— MsRIA STUART. ‘Edited by 
C. Suripon, M.A. 2s 6d. 

UHLAND’S BALLADS and ROMANCES. 
Selections. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 
VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. LIn the press, 

*,* A Prospectus of this Series will be sent on 
application. 

Progressive French Course. By 
G. Eugene Fasnacut. First Year, 1s; Second 
Year, 23; Third Year, 23 61. 

The Teacher’s Companion to Pro- 
GRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Third Year. 
By the Same. 4s 6d. 

[Second Year in the press. 

Progressive French Reader. By 
the Same Author. First Year, 2s 6d; Second 
Year, 23 6d. 

A French Grammar for Schools. 
Bythe Same. Crown 8vo, 33 64. 

Progressive German Course. By 
the Same. First Year, 1s 64 ; Second Year, 2s. 

German Reader. First Year. By the 
Same. [In the press. 

MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


Natural Geometry: an Introduction to 
the Logical Study of Mathematics, with Explana- 
tory Models. By A. Mautr. 1s. 

MODELS to illustrate the above, in box, 12s 6d. 

Analytical Geometry: Exercises in. 
By J. M. Dyer, M.A. 4s 61. 

Geometrical Exercises for Begin- 
NERS, By Samven ConstaBie, M.A. 33 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry: Graduated 
Exercises in. By J. Writson, M.A., and 8. R. 

Witson, B.A. Price 4s 6d. 

Trigonometry. By Rev. J.B. Lock, M.A. 
Part I., Elementary, 43 61; Part II., Higher, 
3361; Complete, 73 6d. 


Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, By G. 
H. Puckre, M.A. Fifth Edition, 7s 6d. 

Dynamics of the System | of Rigid 
BODIES. By E. J. Rouru, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition, Part I., 14s. _ [Part "Il. just ready. 

Elementary “Applied Mechanics. 
By Prof. T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Part I., crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. Part II., by Profs. ts ee and A. 
W. THomsow, crown 8vo, 10s Gd. 

Euclid. BooksI.andII. Edited by C. L. 
Dopason, M.A. New Edition, 23. 

*,* The Text of this Edition has been ascer- 
tained, by counting the words, to be less than five- 
sevenths of that contained in the ordinary 
Editions. 

Woolwich Mathematical Pace 
for ADMISSION into the og ga MILITARY 
ACADEMY for the Years 1880-83. 33 6d 

-__ By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R. Ss." 

Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 
Price 3s 6d.—KEY, 63 6d. : 

Mensuration for Beginners. 2s 6d. 

Algebra for Beginners. 2s 6d.—KEY, 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s 6d. 


3 6 
Mechanics for Beginners. 43 6d.— 
Algebra for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. 7s 64.—KEY, 10s 6 
The Theory of euathons 7s 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—KEY, 10s 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s 6d. 
Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s 6d. 
The Differential Calculus. 10s 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s 6d. 
Examples of Analytical Geometry 
of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 
Analytical Statics. With Examples, 
price 10s 6d, 


CO.’S Educational Works, Prize Books, and other Publications sent free on application. 
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French Passages for Unseen Translation. 
Selected and arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Exercises in French Syntax. With Rules. 
By G. Suarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


An Introduction to Greek Verse Composi- 
TION. With Exercises. By Artuur Sipewick, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and F. D. Morice, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. New Edition, with 30 
additional easy Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A Key, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Fabule Faciles. A First Latin Reader, con- 


taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories, with Notes 
and a Vocabulary. By F. Ritcuir, M.A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks. 
Author of “ First Steps in Latin,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


Viri Ilustres Urbis Rome. An Elementary 
Latin Reading Book. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. L. 
Bennett, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Valence School. Small 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Latin and Greek Passages for Unseen 
TRANSLATION. For the use of Lower and Middle Forms of 
Schools. By J. ArNo~tp Turner, B.A., Assistant Master at 
Hillbrow School, Rugby. Small 8vo. [In preparation. 


Selections from Thucydides. For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. Edited by E. H. Moore, M.A., Assistant 
Master in the High School, Plymouth. Small 8vo. [In the press. 


A Collection of Arithmetical Exercises, 
progressively arranged. By A. E. Donkin, M.A., and C. H. 
Hopces, M.A., Assistant Masters at Rugby School. Small 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


Bacon’s Essays. Complete Edition. By 
Francis Storr, B.A. Forming a Volume of “ English School 
Classics.”” Small 8vo. [In the press. 


Highways of History. A Series of Volumes 
on portions of English History, by Various Writers. Edited by 
Louise Creicuton, Author of “A First History of England,” 
‘* Stories from English History,” &c. Small 8vo, 1s 6d each. 


THE GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND. 
ENGLAND and IRELAND. 
GROWTH of the ENGLISH COLONIES. 


[Other Volumes in preparation. | 


Exercises in Translation at Sight. A 
Selection of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors. Arranged 
and Translated by A. W. Spratt, M.A., and A. Pretor, M.A., 
Fellows of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I.—The ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 4s Gd. 
Vol. IIl.—The ENGLISH VERSION. 4s Gd. 


Selections from Modern French Authors. 
Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by HENRI 
Van Lavy, Translator of Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. H. A. TAINE. 

The Campaigns of Napoleon. The Text (in 
French) from M. Tuters’ “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise,”’ 
and “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.” Edited, with English 


Notes and Maps, for the use of Schools, by*Epwarp E. Bowen, 
M.A., Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School. Crown 8yo. 


ARCOLA. 4s 6d. MARENGO. 4s 6d. 
JENA. 33 6d. WATERLOO. 6s. 


Etyma Greca. An Etymological Lexicon of 
Classical Greek. By E. R. WHArtToN, M.A., Lecturer and late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Aids to Writing Latin Prose. With 


Exercises. By G. G. Brapiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late 
Master of University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of 
Marlborough College. Edited and arranged by T. L. Papitroy, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A Key, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Arnold’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
PROSE COMPOSITION. New and Revised Edition. By 
G. G. Braptey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late Master of 
University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of Marlborough 
College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Key, for the use of Tutors only, 53. 


Latin Passages Adapted for Practice 
in UNSEEN TRANSLATION. For the use of Middle and 
Upper Forms of Schools. By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 


Clivus. Elementary Exercises in Latin 
Elegiac Verse. Compiled by A. C. AincER, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 

Part I., New Edition, 2s 6d. 
A Key, for the uge of Tutors only, 3s 6d. 


Part II., 23 6d. 


Latin Grammar and Junior Scholarship 
PAPERS. By J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Master of Fauconberge 
School, Beccles, Suffolk. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A Key, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Easy Graduated Latin Passages. [For 
Practice in Unseen Translation. By G. L. Bennett, M.A, 
Head Master of Sutton Valence School: 16mo, paper covers, 1s; 
or cloth, 1s 4d. 


A Key, for the use of Tutors only,’ 3s 6d. 


Easy Latin and Greek Grammar Papers. 
For the use of Public and Private Schools. Prepared by H. R. 
Heater, M.A., Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. 
Small 8vo, 23. 


A Skeleton Outline of Greek History. 


Chronologically arranged. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A Skeleton Outline of Roman History. 
Chronologically arranged. By P. E. Matueson, M.A., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s. 


A Skeleton Outline of the History of 
ENGLAND; being an abridgment of “ A Handbook in Outline 
of the Political History of England.” By A. H. Dyke AcLAND, 
M.A., Steward of Christ Church, Oxford; and Crrit Ransome, 
M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A History of the Romans, For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By R. F. Horton, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


Arnold’s First Greek Book. New Edition, 


Revised. By Francis Davip Moricg, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


A Key, for the use of Tutors only, ds. 


Selections from Lucian. New Edition, 
Revised. With English Notes. By Everyn Assort, M.A, 





LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8,0, 
3s 6d. 
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